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BALANCE 


HE DESIRE to make converts is a basic motive in the human breast. 
Tore who strongly believes a thing wishes others to believe it too, 

and turns his efforts to that end. Those who are in training to teach 
are sought, by means sometimes subtle, sometimes overt, to identify 
themselves with the various schools of thought and performance in 
education. If a teacher is committed to the “Progressive” faith he is 
likely to watch eagerly for the true light to glow in his students’ eyes. 
If he is an “Essentialist” his concern for the glowing light is no less 
acute. Or if he is obsessed by a theory more or less related to the edu- 
cative process it is not inconceivable that his better grades will be 
reserved for those who find the obsession contagious. 

And that is definitely preferable to a teacher with no obsessions; 
or who, having them, remains indifferent to what his students believe 
and how they believe it. The right sort of teacher is a believing person. 
The right sort of teacher is an affirmative person, but with the wisdom 
to know that the strength of affirmation must be guarded by restraint. 

And, on the other hand, the right sort of a student will realize that 
this is too versatile and complex a world to be encompassed by any one 
theory as to human growth and development. Such a student will 
realize that he has a two-fold obligation: first, to achieve an acquaint- 
ance with all major concentrations of educational belief; and, second, 
to keep them in a reasonable state of balance in his professional be- 
havior. Every established school of thought has virtue in it. Other- 
wise it wouldn’t be established. But its virtue serves the best ends when 
used in proper compound with the better parts of other established 
schools of thought. 
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Dominie and Prophet 
of the Old Southwest 


CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
I 


HE SouTH has been known in song and story as the region of states- 

men and soldiers for more than two centuries. Even today the 

statement that a scholar or a scientist is by birth and training a 
Southerner will in many parts of the country cause at least a few raised 
eyebrows if not open expressions of amazement. Nevertheless, the South 
has from the beginning produced a fair share of leaders in the intel- 
lectual world and continues to do so. 

Civil War and the cruelties and oppression of Reconstruction caused 
a number of names, otherwise great or near-great, to pass into an un- 
deserved oblivion. Many names of men and women have been almost 
forgotten that would be remembered and honored today but for the 
tragedy of the long post-war years. 

In spite of this there are some Southern names that never fail to come 
to mind when one thinks about the intellectual and cultural history of 
America. No adequate account of American education can be written 
without a good deal more than passing mention of Thomas Cooper, 
Horace Holley, and Philip Lindsley, to mention but three of the best 
known. Yet of these great ones Cooper was hounded out of his position 
as President of the University of South Carolina by the orthodox who 
feared his baneful influence—at 85—on the youth of the Palmetto State. 
Nor could the Kentuckians tolerate the religious liberalism of Horace 
Holley, and he likewise was eased out of the presidency of Transylvania 
after he had built it from little more than a “public school” (it had 
been so chartered in 1780) to one of the first colleges in the country. 
Unlike these two Philip Lindsley was himself a tower of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy and he filled out his twenty-six years as President of the 
University of Nashville with no suspicion of heresy ever having been 
breathed against him. 
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An account of the life of Philip Lindsley together with his collected 
letters and speeches was put together by Le Roy J. Halsey, D. D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary of the Northwest, and published 
by Lippincott in 1866. The result is three ungainly and somewhat for- 
bidding volumes, another example of the usual three-story “life and 
letters” by which the careers of most distinguished Victorians are fit- 
tingly commemorated. There is the familiar tone of tedious panegyric 
against which the late Lytton Strachey protested effectively, his violent 
reaction causing him to embark on his cynical Queen Victoria and thus 
turn loose the spate of spicy “debunking” biographies that were all the 
rage in the nineteen-twenties. 

The Lindsley that manages to emerge from Halsey’s ponderous three- 
decker is a distinguished figure, evidently a scholar of high attainments 
and a born leader but—let us be honest—almost too good to be true. 
The reader lays down the last fat volume wishing that its sombre nar- 
rative might have been lightened by the record of a few laughable blun- 
ders at least, or even by a mild peccadillo or so. We could really like this 
savant as a man and a brother if we only knew that he had once un- 
expectedly stood on his head in the midst of some grave assemblage of 
Presbyterian divines, or suddenly danced a jig at a meeting of the 
Session! But if he ever so much as entertained a passing thought of any 
such outburst of animal spirits the fact was not recorded or else the 
record has been suppressed. According to Halsey, Philip Lindsley 
was a paragon of seriousness, sobriety, and scholarship. 

Philip Lindsley’s parents were both of English descent. He was born 
on December 31, 1786, near Morristown, New Jersey. His ancestors were 
some of the earliest settlers of Morristown. From his thirteenth to his 
sixteenth year he studied at a local academy from which he entered 
the junior class of the College of New Jersey—later Princeton Uni- 
versity. He was graduated from this institution at the end of two years, 
in September, 1804. 

After teaching for three years he decided to enter the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. So he returned to his college and studied theology 
and taught Latin and Greek. In 1810 the Presbytery of New Brunswick 
granted him a license to preach the Gospel. 


After this he travelled somewhat, including Virginia and the New 
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England states in his ramblings. In 1813 he became professor of 
languages at the College of New Jersey and secretary of the Board 
of Trustees. In order that time might not hang heavily on his hands 
he also served as librarian and inspector of the College. In the same 
year he married the daughter of the Attorney General of the state of 
New York, Miss Margaret Lawrence. All things considered, 1813 must 
have been a busy year for him! 


His ability to serve in a number of different capacities at one and 
the same time was doubtless remarkable and it seems to have attracted a 
good deal of attention. Evidence for this is found in the number of 
offers which he received of presidencies of various universities. At 
the age of thirty-one he was twice invited to become president of 
Transylvania University, in Lexington, Kentucky, at that time on its 
way to becoming one of the largest institutions of higher learning in 
the United States. In the same year he was elected vice-president of his 
own university. Here he served as acting president for one year and 
was asked to accept the office permanently but declined. About the 
same time he also refused the offer of the presidency of Cumberland 
College in Tennessee. A little later he refused the presidency of 
Ohio University at Athens. Once again he was invited to become presi- 
dent of Cumberland College and, after a visit to Nashville, he ac- 
cepted the office in 1824. In the meantime he had refused a similar offer 
from Dickinson College. Among all these colleges, some of them 
large and flourishing institutions, he chose Cumberland, a place with 
only thirty students on the roll when he arrived in December. Evidently, 
with characteristic Calvinist fortitude and determination he was chal- 
lenged by the opportunity to tackle a hard job and build from the 
ground up. Though not a New Englander, he was burdened with some 
of the New England conscience. His college next year became the Uni- 
versity of Nashville. That it grew and advanced in prestige and influence 
under his guidance is history. He continued in office until 1850 when 
he resigned to accept the chair of ecclesiastical polity and biblical 
archaeology at a theological college in New Albany, Indiana. 


Numerous honors came to him in the course of his life. In 1834 he 
was elected Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States. In 1837 at Copenhagen he was elected a 
member of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians. These are only 
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two of the most distinguished of the many honors conferred upon him. 

He lived only five years after retiring from the University of Nash- 
ville. Ill health caused him to resign his professorship at New Albany 
in 1853. The cessation of his teaching duties failed to bring about any 
improvement and he returned to Nashville in 1855, where he died 
shortly after his arrival. 


Ill 


Lindsley was evidently a man of distinguished appearance and strik- 
ing personality. Halsey describes him in the following terms: 

His personal appearance at that time was exceedingly fine. It might well be 
called commanding, though he was slender, and not above the medium stature. 
His form was perfectly erect and symmetrical. His features were chiselled after 
the finest Grecian mould. He had full-black hair, and a spacious forehead of 
almost marble smoothness. His dark penetrating eye flashed with indescribable 
emotion as he spoke; while his whole frame seemed to dilate and rise with 
majesty. His voice was rich and musical alike in its highest and lowest notes. 


Of his voice it is naturally impossible for one who never heard him 
to comment. However, examination of the portrait hanging in the 
Administration Building of the George Peabody College for Teachers 
at Nashville reveals beyond dispute that Philip Lindsley was no Adonis. 
The steel engraving at the front of Halsey’s work confirms this impres- 
sion. One sees a thin, ascetic face topped with a heavy shock of dark, 
wavy hair. The most striking features are the piercing dark eyes and 
the prominent nose. <All in all, a face more reminiscent of John Knox 
than of the Apollo Belvedere. There is great determination in the ex- 
pression as one would expect in the face of a leader of Lindsley’s 
ability. That he was a born leader is beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
He seems to have possessed in a high degree that rare quality, hard 
to define and impossible to measure, which is known as leadership. He 
assembled at the University of Nashville a group of distinguished 
scholars and teachers probably unequaled at the time in any other South- 
ern college, if matched anywhere else in the United States. Prominent 
among these were George T. Bowen, professor of chemistry, James Ham- 
ilton, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, and Dr. Gerard 
Troost, an eminent scientist, state geologist, and philosopher, and 
professor of chemistry, geology, and mineralogy. 

The foregoing are only three of the best known among the numerous 
scholars whom he brought to Nashville. The fact that they were teachers 
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of mathematics and the sciences attests to Lindsley’s breadth of mind; 
he was himself a classical scholar of distinction but, unlike so many 
devotees of Latin and Greek, he did not consider his own subject matter 
area the only important one. He could understand that the developing 
Southwest, with its abundant agricultural and mineral resources, would 
need well-trained scientists in large numbers and he set about providing 
the proper training for them in his university. 

His broad, liberal view of education was in evidence in all he did 
during the years he spent in Nashville. The familiar phrase ‘Nashville, 
Athens of the South” is often attributed to him. Yet some authorities 
insist that his exact words were “Nashville, Athens of the West” and that 
the expression gradually changed to its present form as the “Old 
Southwest” came more and more to be spoken of as a part of the 
South. But West or South, it was to be an American Athens, not a slavish 
imitation of the great Greek city-state of the fourth century, B. C. It 
was to maintain high standards of classical scholarship, of course, 
but it was also to send out men trained to take positions of leadership 
in the Southwest and even in the whole nation—well-trained engineers 
and scientists to develop natural resources, scholarly, high-minded 
clergymen to give guidance in the realm of spiritual things, and skilful, 
conscientious doctors to care for the people’s health. 

There was actually a good deal of breadth and tolerance in Lindsley’s 
religious views, when one considers that he was an orthodox Calvinist 
and lived more than one-hundred years ago. Religious considerations 
do not seem to have weighed with him in the appointment of faculty 
members. If the scholarship and teaching ability were distinguished, 
these considerations were important beyond all else. Nevertheless, his 
own orthodoxy never wavered. Throughout Halsey’s second volume, 
made up of theological discourses, the reader can, in imagination, hear 
the rustle of the Geneva gown and see the pale, earnest face and flashing 
eyes above the snow-white bands as Lindsley lashes out at sin and error 
in all their horrid manifestations like a true son of Jonathan Edwards 


and Old Nassau. 


On the death of Professor Gerard Troost he delivered a long and 
eloquent eulogy praising the man’s scholarship and years of loyal 
service to the university. When he came to the subject of Troost’s religion 
he said (reading between the lines one seems to sense the effort it cost 
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him, but he was grimly resolved to tell nothing less than the whole un- 
varnished truth) : 


As a religionist, he belonged, by birth, education and choice, to the sect or 
denomination known in Holland as Remonstrants— and elsewhere as Arminians 
. . « » The doctrines of Arminus, under various modifications, prevail at this 
day to a large extent, among churches usually esteemed orthodox and evangelical. 
—As in the English established church, and in the Wesleyan Methodist churches 
of all countries. I am not their advocate or apologist; nor do I judge or denounce 
any who believe them, and love their brother man. 


A frigid acquittal, but no old-time Calvinist ever found it really easy 
to forgive an enemy or to agree to differ amicably on a theological 
question! 


IV 


It is often entertaining to speculate about what some distinguished 
personage of past ages would think and say if he could today return 
to his former haunts; nor is this always a mere vain daydreaming. It 
is sometimes instructive. Could Philip Lindsley return to Nashville in 
this year 1952 what would be his impressions of his former home? 
Surely he would thrill with satisfaction at the sight of the Parthenon 
and would realize that in this respect, his name “the Athens of the 
South” (or “West”) had been prophetic as well as pertinent at the 
time he first used it. One can imagine him standing a long time in 
Centennial Park letting his sight dwell appreciatively on its exquisite, 
classic proportions. On the other hand, his response to television and the 
Grand Old Opry can only be guessed at. 

It is very probable that he would derive his greatest satisfaction 
from the discovery that his beloved University of Nashville is now the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. No ideal was closer to his 
heart than the preparation of a really superior teaching force for the 
schools of the South. His inaugural address at Cumberland College 
in 1825 contained a passage that should be read by all those interested 
in the education of the young. It dealt with the question of training 
teachers and making a profession out of teaching. The new president 
said: 

If there be one vocation more important to the community than any other, or 
than all others, it is that of the instructor of youth. And yet it is regarded 
and treated, in many places, as scarcely above contempt; and its emoluments 


barely suffice to. preserve a family from beggary. Physicians, lawyers, merchants, 
farmers, mechanics, may all become rich: but whoever heard of a schoolmaster’s 
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making a fortune by his profession in our country? And yet, who will pretend 
to say that his profession is less useful, necessary or meritorious than any other 
in the nation? Why then should it be less profitable or less respectable? | fear- 
lessly put the question to any man of liberal feelings and sound judgment; and 
I challenge him to assign even a plausible pretext for thus degrading a teacher 
to the level of a drudge, or for employing none but those who are content to be 
drudges, and who are fit for no higher rank in society? I again repeat, regard- 
less of all prejudices and defying all rational contradiction, that, in a Republic, 
where knowledge is the soul of liberty, no profession ought to be more generously 
cherished, honoured and rewarded, than that of the worthy instructor of youth. 

Our country needs seminaries purposely to train up and qualify young men 
for the profession of teaching. Though the idea perhaps may be novel to some 
persons, yet the propriety and importance of such a provision will scarcely be 
questioned by any competent judges. ... . 

We have our Theological Seminaries—our Medical and our Law Schools— 
which receive the graduates of our colleges, and fit them for their respective 
professions. And whenever the profession of teaching shall be duly honoured 
and appreciated, it is not doubted but that it will receive similar attention, and be 
favoured with equal advantages. 

If he could visit his college today he would have the gratification of 
knowing that he had prophesied well and truly, that if teacher training is 
not yet supported on a par with medicine and law, it is at least on the 
way to being so supported. 

On the subject of curriculum and teaching method he had something 
of value to say and his opinions today sound surprisingly modern. In 
the inaugural address quoted above he said: 

Let us not seek to make children youth, and youth men, and men lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen or politicians, too fast. Let us keep our pupils at their 
proper work—and carry them as far as they can safely and surely go, and no 
further. Better teach them one thing well than twenty things imperfectly. Their 
education will then be valuable as far as it extends. 

One-hundred years later Alfred North Whitehead, greatest of philos- 
ophers of his time, began his book on education by enunciating two edu- 
cational commandments, “Do not teach too many subjects,” and “What 
you teach, teach thoroughly.” Thus do the thoughts of great minds of one 
age often find echo in the thoughts of great minds of subsequent ages. 

Lindsley knew human beings too well to believe that in work such 
as teaching there was or had been or ever would be any method to end 
all methods. He knew that each teacher, if he is of very much account, 
has a personality, an individuality of his own. Likewise with every 
person taught. Consequently he saw that no real teacher is the slave of a 
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method; that instead he uses any or all methods and has no fear of 
modifying any method whatsoever to suit the particular situation in 
which he is teaching. Lindsley said, and his words are worth many books 
on method: 

Supposing the teacher to be duly qualified—and of course both judicious and 
sagacious—he will adapt his instructions to the age, capacity and actual attain- 
ments of his pupils. He will act towards them as a skilful physician does toward 
his patients. One uniform prescription will not answer for every age and habit 
and constitution. The systems and methods of others he will not despise. He will 
not servilely tread in the footsteps of his predecessors;—nor strike out a new 
path merely for the sake of novelty or from an affectation of singularity. His 
aim will be to communicate instruction in the most expeditious and effectual 
manner. He will borrow light and information from every quarter—will combine 
the good properties, as far as practicable, of all the known systems—and yet will 
teach in a manner peculiar to himself. He will constrain his pupils to love their 
studies. He will make it their delight to advance in knowledge and wisdom. 

If Philip Lindsley is not often quoted today it is not because his 
published works do not contain much quotable material. True, his 
prose style is often ponderous and deliberately calculated for oratorical 
effects admired in an age when people had far more time and inclination 
to listen to speeches than they have today. Thus the modern reader who 
dips into one of Halsey’s volumes is apt to read a few lines, yawn, and 
return the book to its place on the shelf. But Lindsley was more than an 
old-fashioned orator; he was a fine classical scholar and also a man of 
ideas. Whenever he. could lose himself in his subject and forget his 
audience, real or imaginary, he could turn out solid, logical paragraphs 
of remarkable force or make terse, polished epigrams with the genuine 
Attic snap and sparkle. The reader with patience to make the search will 
come upon many of these embedded in his prose like savory plums that 
give flavor and interest to the pudding. 

Regarding brash reformers and over-eager advocates of change he had 
this to say, “Innovation is not always improvement. In every revolu- 
tionary period, novelty is likely to be taken for amelioration.” There 
is a world of insight in this observation and it might profitably be 
pondered by anyone concerned with education at any level whatsoever. 

Many words are written and spoken today about democracy, some of 
them wise, many of them inconsequential, and—unfortunately—a vast 
deal of them utter nonsense. Few men, however, have shown such firm 
faith in the fundamental common sense of the common man as Lindsley. 
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Jefferson would surely have applauded could he have heard him say, 
“T go for the democracy of numbers. Give the people fair play; ample 
scope and a clear field; and let them steer the ship of state after their 
own fashion—right or wrong.” Like Jefferson, Lindsley believed that 
all would come right in the end if the people had a fair chance to use 
their ordinary horse-sense and to profit by their own experience. 

Lindsley knew that good teachers were their own best advertisement, 
that the report of their work would create a demand and a supply would 
follow. He said, “Talent, like the diamond, will seek the best market.” 
Could the idea be expressed any more “pressly,” as rare Ben Jonson 
would have said? 

As to what a principal or superintendent should know: “The principal 
officer or commander-in-chief of every great literary institution or 
seminary for juvenile instruction, ought to possess a large measure of 
the wisdom of Solomon, the learning of Selden, and the patience of 
Job.” Rather a large order but, if the record speaks true, few men of 
his century came nearer to filling it than did Philip Lindsley. 

None of his epigrams has found its way into Bartlett’s Familiar Quo- 
tations or Logan Pearsall Smith’s English Aphorisms, or any similar 
collection, but several deserve the honor. A short handbook might be 
made of these and entitled Wisdom of Philip Lindsley or something 
of the sort. It would be a credit to his memory and would contain much 
solid advice and enlightening comment on the eternal problems that 
beset mankind in every age. 


Vv 


Of Philip Lindsley’s influence there is still more than a trace in 
Tennessee and the surrounding states. He was a powerful educational 
missionary and he gave leadership in early educational efforts at a 
time when leadership was badly needed. As has already been noted, 
he possessed the ability to “bring forth burning words” which aroused 
sincere admiration and bitter opposition both but they could not be 
ignored. His baccalaureate addresses were printed and circulated 
widely and they were eagerly discussed—sometimes hotly. In frequent 
newspaper articles also he argued the value of education and particularly 
of higher education. As a result of educational campaigns waged under 
his inspiring leadership there were by 1848 twenty colleges in Ten- 
nessee. Some of these were, naturally, in the words of Browning, like 
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.... Venice and its people, 
Merely born to bloom and drop, 
but several of them are still serving the people of Tennessee and the sur- 
rounding area. And best of all, the chief teacher training institution of 
the South has grown out of the college to which he gave the best years 


of his life. 
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Teaching Children to 
Think Creatively 


DOROTHY ROGERS 


State Teachers College 
Oswego, N.Y. 


ERHAPS the most important, and most neglected, of our natural re- 
p sources is creative thinking. The value of the collective brain power 

which goes to waste is incalculable but no one would deny that it 
is tremendous. The average person could get more from life and would 
put more into it if he were trained to use his thought processes to best 
advantage. All too few, however, show any facility in the origination and 
manipulation of ideas. To test your friends try a simple experiment. 
Ask them to suggest, on the spur of the moment, a new household in- 
vention or a suggested change in the human organism to make it more 
functional in the modern day world. Ask them for an unusual topic for 
a theme or to think of an idea they have never thought of before until 
this moment. Many of them can only stare blankly merely because the 
assignment is off the beaten mental track. 

If we concede that most people have not been trained in original 
thinking educators should ask themselves wherein the school has failed 
and what can be done about it. It is verbally acknowledged that this 
type of thinking is important but a wide gap exists between goal and 
achievement. In order to evaluate the situation, let us examine those 
practices most likely to hinder the development of creative thinking. 

Of tremendous significance to creative work is that intangible but 
all important factor, psychological “climate.” A tense, anxious, atmos- 
phere pervades an occasional classroom; a few, while not hostile, are 
overly serious or deadly dull and drab. Sometimes the cause of the 
trouble lies in the teacher’s own personality and mental adjustment, 
but such factors as over-sized classes and unsympathetic superiors can 
add to the difficulty. “Atmosphere” is difficult to analyze because it is 
pervasive, “free-floating” in nature, emerging from a complex of fac- 
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tors. As it springs frequently from what the teacher herself is, she is 
too much a part of it to study it objectively. 

If the children feel tense and anxious their feelings will be focused 
protectively on themselves. They will be unable to get themselves off 
their own hands sufficiently to become interested in the world about them. 

When the atmosphere is not threatening—merely dull and lifeless, 
it is reflected in the listless look in children’s eyes. The children feel 
no challenge, but feeling none, do not even wonder why they do not. 
The proper atmosphere for worthwhile work must be more than neutral; 
it must be positive. It must be comfortable yet mildly stimulating. 

Another enemy of original thinking is the teacher-dominated class- 
room which is still found all too frequently today. At certain times the 
child is permitted to work on his own, but in the main his interests 
must be those of the class as a whole. If he permits his mind to wander 
along interesting by-paths he will often be reprimanded for not paying 
attention. 

It is likewise a fallacy to assume that the modern teacher meets the 
needs of the individual child. There are two major obstacles in the way 
of achieving this ideal; classes are often too large to permit individual- 
ization; and, many teachers are insufficiently trained in the techniques 
of individualized teaching. Bright children and dull pay a heavy price 
when the classroom procedure is geared to the needs of the hypo- 
thetically “average” child. The dull child ceases to try when goals are 
out of reach, while the bright child, feeling no challenge, becomes 
content to “loaf” and just “get by.” Consequently, many very bright 
children are judged to be only moderately superior while the dull 
appear even duller than they are. 

Obstacle number three is dull, lifeless lesson content. Progress has 
been made in the elementary school; the secondary school still lags 
far behind. Children with I.Q.’s of 90 are still being harrassed with 
certain classics that can be comprehended only by children of superior 
mental abilities. Teachers and textbook writers, having been themselves 
better-than-average pupils, have difficulty looking at the curriculum 
from the dull child’s point of view. There is a tendency in some quarters 
to discount the importance of mere content but it still constitutes the 
substance of learning. Content should be sufficiently stimulating and 
varied to provide a springboard for the child’s imagination and 
curiosity. 
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Another common error is to insist that children perform tasks ac- 
cording to a set pattern involving specific steps carried out in an in- 
variable order. These teachers may reason that since this method has 
been found to be superior the use of any other will merely involve a 
waste of time. 


The fallacy is in attaching importance only to answers and discount- 
ing the importance of the mental processes involved in arriving at 
those answers. If the child engages in genuine mental exploration, every 
step of the way may bring him to exciting discoveries. If we could 
only discard the idea that education consists merely in giving the 
child all the answers he will ever need in his life! Mere answers will 
prove useless in a changing world requiring constant re-adaptation to 
new and different problems. 

Probably one reason for this emphasis on answers is that teaching 
specific techniques takes less time than letting children work problems 
out for themselves in their own way. Each teacher feels compelled to 
cover a certain amount of subject matter. The truth is that she is often 
the only one who covers it; the children have been left hopelessly behind. 
If the children become interested in exploring certain irrelevant topics— 
that is, topics not specified in the course of study, it may mean that 
certain of the “required” topics will have to be omitted. The teacher 
dares not risk the indignation of the teacher in the next higher grade 
if she sends her children on “unprepared.” So, even when the teacher 
knows better, she often yields to the demands of the situation. 

In their efforts to achieve results expeditiously, some teachers even 
standardize means of making children creative. They may have been 
taught that giving the child models or suggestions may forever stifle 
his spontaneity though some children obviously need some aid in in- 
itiating a project. A crutch is all right so long as it is recognized for 
what it is and removed as soon as possible. 

Another evidence of slavish submission to standardization is our 
insistence on mechanical perfection of expression. Children will learn 
to respect the need for proper mechanics if they earnestly desire to 
convey their ideas in the most effective way possible. Unless they 
respect and value the ideas they are trying to express they will feel 
no enthusiasm for how these ideas are conveyed. Children lose interest 
when their groping, blundering creative efforts are returned to them 
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relentlessly torn to pieces and red-pencilled at every misplaced or 
omitted comma. Children can accept these mechanical corrections if they 
also find remarks indicating an appreciation and encouragement of their 
ideas. This sacrifice of what is expressed for how it is expressed has 
resulted in the endless succession of sterile themes with which the com- 
position teacher is all too familiar. 

Our evaluative instruments clearly reveal where our emphasis lies. 
Little or no effort is made to measure originality and quality of think- 
ing; premium is placed on factual learning and rote memory. If one’s 
class is to “look good” on standardized tests the teacher must, ergo, 
have her pupils memorize a stock of answers. 

The school is not solely to blame. Parents do their bit when they 
ignore children’s ideas as trivial, ridiculous or stupid. They dry up 
the well-springs of imagination when they scold children for their 
make-believe stories and fantasies. Parents are often unaware that this 
free type of thinking, properly harnessed, becomes a rich source of 
creative thought. 

Finally, let us consider the menace of passive entertainment—comic 
books, television, radio and movies. Much has been written about the 
possible moral effects of these media; far less has been said about their 
subtle effects on thinking. The child learns to be entertained in an ef- 
fortless way. He becomes mentally lazy. Certainly it is relaxing to 
have some passive entertainment; “escape” experiences in modera- 
tion are advisable, even necessary. The danger is in the disproportionate 
part these amusements frequently play in children’s lives. 

Having stated the problem and analyzed its causes let us now turn 
to methods of remedying the situation. First of all, we should change 
our concepts of the classroom. We conventionally think of a teacher 
facing a group of children with the teacher leading a discussion. Class- 
rooms should be laboratories for creative thought and action. The teacher 
should be consultant, guide and inspirational leader of the children as 
they work out their problems. Ideally, the room should be set up like 
a workshop with movable tables and chairs and with cabinets filled with 
materials to which the children have ready access. The room should be 
airy, spacious, comfortable, and cheerful, incorporating those features 
which research has shown to be conducive to good work. 


Instructors in teachers colleges should teach their students how to 
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provide such an atmosphere and should exemplify it in their own 
work. More attention should be given to helping teachers utilize 
to best advantage the facilities that they have, however inadequate they 
may be. Teachers must not sit and twirl their thumbs while waiting 
for some miracle to give them the ideal situation in which to work. 

No matter what the difficulties under which the teacher is working 
some methods will “pay off” better than others. It takes no special 
facilities for a teacher to express appreciation of children’s ideas. 
When Mary, her eyes aglow with the thrill of creation, shows you the 
miserable little effort that she calls a poem you must show your ap- 
proval. If you realize that for Mary it is an achievement your praise 
will have the ring of sincerity that Mary deserves. 

Some teachers are inclined to recognize ability only when they see 
it full-blown. The good teacher is sensitive to any little flickerings 
of imagination and insight and ever ready to encourage. She is not 
concerned that every child is not a genius; she merely wants each child 
to realize his potential no matter how small. 

Little John, a definitely retarded child, shapes a crude figure from 
clay which he has hitherto been content to leave in a shapeless mass. 
The teacher flashes on John a smile of approval and John, basking in 
the double pleasure of artistic creation and the teacher’s approval, 
may achieve a figure even less crude next time. 

Likewise the teacher will see the possibilities in the young child. 
Even in nursery school children will show surprising originality when 
given suitable materials and stimulation. 

The able teacher will use numerous means of achieving the desired 
results. She will encourage children to work out their ideas in dramatic 
play, themes, sharing periods, craft and art work. She will help them 
acquire an experimental background for germination of new ideas by 
arranging field trips, by showing films and slides, and by having on hand 
scores of fascinating books. She will constantly encourage children 
to examine, experiment, discuss and ask questions. Children will learn 
elementary techniques and principles of research even in nursery school. 
She will not make the mistake that some teachers do of thinking of 
creativity only in terms of crafts and art. Learning to handle ideas and 


to combine and reorganize them in endless new combinations can apply 
to any branch of subject matter. 
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One may question: Does the average individual need to be more than 
a passive thinker? Is not such passivity actually more conducive to 
contentment in the average person? Is it not sufficient that this type 
of thinking be encouraged only in brighter children? Any individual 
will find life richer and more satisfying if he has ideas. The homemaker 
will plan a more attractive home; the small business man will devise 
many and varied ways to stimulate his trade. Even the assembly line 
worker benefits because he is not at a loss for what to do with his 
longer hours of leisure time. One and all, these individuals who have 
learned to think creatively, have the keen satisfaction of self-realization, 
of feeling that they have a certain mastery over themselves and their en- 
vironment. They are not at the mercy of any shifting winds that blow; 
they have the thinking power to guide their own destiny. 
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Progressivism in Education 
RICHARD D. MOSIER 


University of California 


The Context of Progressivism 


URING the past half-century educational opinion has been focused, 
I) either in attack or in defense, upon what we have come to call 
“progressive education.” Although the heritage of this point of 
view is descended from a long line of modern educational theorists, it 
represents in its contemporary form the distinctive and unique con- 
tribution of the twentieth century to the art of pedagogy. Its more im- 
mediate ancestry may be traced to the native philosophic endowment 
provided by the pragmatic philosophers, Pierce, James, Dewey and 
Mead; but in contemporary educational thought it is represented by 
the theoretical position of disciples like Kilpatrick, Childs, and Bode, 
with a host of lesser lights following inevitably in their train. Progres- 
sivism in education, then, may be identified with some confidence with 
the varied contributions of pragmatism to philosophy and with the 
standpoint of experimentalist theory in education. 

The various tendencies of pragmatism, instrumentalism, and ex- 
perimentalism thus form the theoretical superstructure which both re- 
flects and guides the educational practices which we have denominated 
Progressive. In recent years, a variety of Progressive perspective has 
emerged under the name of “Reconstructionism,”’ and this new catharsis 
is designed to reform the reformism of Progressive education by capital- 
izing on its achievements, while subjecting it at the same time to a 
severe criticism for its failures. The reconstructionist would appear to 
direct the chief facet of his criticism to the fact that Progressivism has 
been forced to compromise with some part of its original promise. Re- 
constructionism proposes to characterize Progressivism as an educa- 
tional philosophy of cultural transition and in this guise to represent 
itself as the philosophy of the future. Reconstructionism is, however, 
not a new philosophy, but a variety of progressivist self-criticism in 
which an imaginative and utopian future state of affairs is taken as the 
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criterion for evaluating both Progressivism and its chief rivals, Es- 
sentialism and Perennialism.’ 

It is therefore to Progressivism that we must turn as a starting point 
for a study of the types of contemporary educational philosophy, be- 
cause all other types contrast themselves with Progressivism, and by 
the contrast Reconstructionism hopes to emerge as the philosophy of 
the future. The futurism or the utopian element in Reconstructionism 
presupposes some desirable state of affairs at which, with the aid of the 
reconstructionist philosophy, we shall one day arrive; and the charac- 
terization of Progressivism as the educational philosophy of cutural 
transition presupposes two poles of educational and social development 
between which, while failing in some of its objectives, progressive edu- 
cation has provided the line of continuity. If, however, we ask ourselves 
what conceivably could be the nature of these two poles and the character 
of that transition, we shall be in a position to appreciate why Recon- 
structionism is a variety of progressivist self-criticism which hopes to 
reform the reformism of its parent stem. In brief, a necessary prelim- 
inary to the study of the different types of educational thought which 
emerge in the twentieth century is an analysis of the context of Pro- 
gressive education and an understanding of the social transition out of 
which it grew. 

The setting for this transition was the rapid transformation from 
agrarianism to industrialism in which the rise and development of in- 
dustrial capitalism represents the motive power for such a transforma- 
tion. If we judge by such an early work as Dewey’s School and 
Society, published originally at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
we shall be forced to conclude that the starting point for the progressivist 
orientation was the educational implications of this social transforma- 
tion. The progressivist noted a fatal dualism which had grown up be- 
tween the school and society, with the consequence that the traditional 
school, which Progressivism proposed to reform, was not meeting the 
“needs” either of the individual or of the society of which he was a part. 
It followed that the educational reformation to be effected must trans- 
form the traditional theory and practice of education by drawing from 
the rise of industrial capitalism and its attendant technology the ap- 
propriate educational inferences. The traditional school, with its formal- 
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ism and traditional intellectualism, seemed hardly the appropriate edu- 
cational agency for an industrial social order." 

Meantime, the rise of experimental science, along with its attendant 
technological progress, had suggested for the progressivist a new stand- 
point, subsequently called experimentalism, which might be used as a 
criterion for the reformation of the traditional pedagogy. It was noted 
that the technological progress of modern times had been accompanied 
by the rise of experimental science, so that progress, which appeared 
to be mainly technological, seemed to the progressivist to have been 
the result of the discoveries of experimental science. It was noted, 
further, that from the time of Bacon onward these discoveries had been 
superseded by the discoveries of succeeding epochs in the history of 
science. The conclusion that was drawn from this historical note was 
that it would be futile to build a philosophy on the scientific discoveries 
of any epoch, since these are superseded by those of a succeeding one; 
but that, on the contrary, while knowledge was cumulative, the constant 
factor in this progress had been the perfecting of the techniques or 
methods of experimental inquiry. Hence, the standpoint of experi- 
mentalism was soon adopted, knowledge was equated with the experi- 
mental consequences of the knowing activity, and the goal of such ac- 
tivities was conceived to be the further perfection of methods of inquiry. 


The educational consequences of these discoveries involved a cor- 
responding reformation of traditional education, so that the activity of 
the child became the focus of learning, on the one hand, and the tech- 
niques of problem solving became the proximate goals of education, on 
the other. Since, however, the body of scientific knowledge had seemed 
an accumulation in which the discoveries of previous scientists had con- 
tributed to the enrichment and solution of the problems of subsequent 
scientists, education seemed to be a reconstruction of experience, a 
continuous process of growth. Moreover, since the real progress of 
science appeared to stem from the perfection of techniques of inquiry, 
rather than from any abstract body of knowledge taken by itself, it was 
a fair conclusion that the only criterion for the conception of education 
as growth was indeed further growth, the development of techniques of 
problem solving and the increasingly demonstrated ability to adapt 
oneself to changing situations. Hence, the rise of industrial capitalism, 
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with the corresponding progress of experimental science and develop- 
ment of technology, form the cultural setting from which the Progressive 
orientation emerged. 


The Philosophic Background 

The context of Progressivism provided, also, the sources of its philo- 
sophic orientation. Pragmatism, experimentalism, instrumentalism— 
call it what you will—reverses the traditional distrust of appearance, 
of mere phenomena, in favor of the reality of it. The theory of reality 
of experimentalism contributes to the most pronounced progressivist 
heresy, so that Essentialism and Perennialism, which are under the 
tutelage of more traditional philosophies, are skeptical of mere appear- 
ance, while Progressivism makes appearance the major focus of its 
metaphysical faith. In more traditional philosophies, appearance is dis- 
tinguished from reality, with the result that a superior and prior reality, 
whether of Platonic ideas or Aristotelian forms, seemed more real 
than the momentary and fleeting appearances of ordinary and undis- 
ciplined experience. In experimentalism, however, experience has sev- 
eral dimensions, and the dimension of appearance is accounted as real 
as subsequent interpretations of reality. Hence the heresy of Progres- 
sivism is derived from its experimentalist superstructure of theory and 
consists in reversing the traditional distrust of appearance in favor of 
the reality of it. 

Similarly, in its concept of knowledge it subscribes not to the prior 
embodiment of some finished and perfected system of truth, but to the 
consequences of experimental knowing activities. This emphasis lends 
its support in part to idealism, and, in terms of technical philosophic 
discourse, to the creativity of the knowing subject. On the other hand, 
the experimental consequences of the knowing activity direct the sub- 
ject to the genuinely persistent and real features of the known object, 
so that the continuity of the knowing process becomes a factor in the 
development of the reality which is ultimately known. In brief, the 
idealism of the subject is controverted by the realism of the object, 
with the result that the active casual relation of knowing is alone taken 
to be real. This contributes an element of positivism to experimentalist 
theory and lends itself to the persistent criticism that the progressivist is 
too concerned with the foreground of experience; but, as we shall see, 
the element of positivism is modified by other features of this novel 
orientation. 
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Now the conception of knowledge outlined briefly above contributes 
certain novel features to the experimentalist theory of reality, and this 
in fact turns out to be the most original contribution of the experimen- 
talist. As a consequence of his positivistic conception of reality, in the 
active causal relation of subject and object, the experimentalist world 
becomes one of incessant flux and change. Pragmatism has a metaphysics 
of pure activity, or process, in which, though more stable and persistent 
features can be disclosed, they are in any case only relative to less 
stable and persistent traits of existence. This position contributes two 
characteristic notes to the experimentalist orientation in education—on 
the one hand, the activity principle is not simply a principle of learning, 
but of metaphysics; and on the other, the activity of knowing is a par- 
ticipant in what is ultimately known. Hence, it is impossible for the 
experimentalist to give any other definition to education than the re- 
construction of experience, and similarly unlikely, that he can find 
any other criterion for growth except that of further growth. Although 
there are many dimensions of experience and many directions of growth, 
the experimentalist is required to begin empirically with the things of 
gross and unrefined experience, to reconstruct these in terms of the 
consequences of his experimental activity, and to participate creatively 
as a knowing subject in the discovered mechanism of the known object. 

This position inevitably lends itself to an instrumental characteri- 
zation of values and to a certain haziness about ends that are not already 
contained in the means. The familiar admonition of the experimentalist, 
not to sunder ends from means, is a legitimate outcome of his theory; 
and this is in fact impossible within the limits of the consistency estab- 
lished in experimentalist theory. The position is generally interpreted 
as meaning that experience is not an end in itself, but that it contains 
an end; so that, by definition, the means by which intended consumma- 
tions are reached are themselves the instruments for the reconstruction 
of the end. The result of this novel theory is the establishment of a 
mechanism of purpose in which no value is final because all are transi- 
tion points in their own eventual outcome. Hence, Essentialists and 
Perennialists, who are presumed to have final or at least “superior” 
values, cannot understand how the end of education can be so vaguely 
blurred with the means of its own attainment; nor can the reconstruction- 
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ist educator, who desires a more specific commitment of the experi- 
mentalist on the question of appropriate educational and social ends, 
understand how his parent could have left him with such a pitiful in- 
heritance. 


The Criticism of Progressivism 


Of late, however, Progressivism itself has become sensitive to the 
need for positive education and social commitments, and in particular 
to the need for concrete goals toward which growth can be directed. 
The experimentalist superstructure of theory is beginning to inquire 
whether, admitting that values and hence morals are relative to concrete 
emerging historical reality, there could not be a possible concrete goal 
which would express this emerging reality. Hence the features of change 
and flux, so prominent in the early Progressivism, are being relegated 
to the background, while in metaphysical matters the progressivist still 
insists that social reality is a changing reality. However, this changing 
social reality has reached a new stage, concrete goals are called for, and 
there are imperative needs to be met. The consequence is that the ex- 
perimentalist is beginning to search within his own theory for concrete 
yet relative goals, and in his own curriculum, for social values so tied 
up with known subject-matters as to be not quite so problematic and 
precarious as the original theory supposed. All of these changes in 
Experimentalism are being carried on with the hope that the original 
theory will not have to be compromised; but the various changes are 
also responses to the criticisms which Progressivism has met not only 
from its inveterate rivals, Essentialism and Perennialism, but from the 
utopian form of Progressivism itself, namely, Reconstructionism. 


The essentialist criticism of Progressivism is directed mainly at the 
lack of a logically organized subject-matter in the progressivist cur- 
riculum, and in particular at the neglect of essentials, like reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, which the early enthusiasm of the progressivist 
for problematic situations caused him to neglect or at least to omit in 
systematic form. Hence the essentialist critique of progressive educa- 
tion is directed mainly at the subjectivity of the progressivist curriculum, 
although the criticism arises in philosophy to well-known idealist and 
realist positions. In both cases, whether philosophic realism or idealism 
lies behind the complaints, the ensuing criticism comes to rest in cur- 
ricular matters, because these are matters, quite apart from aims and 
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objectives, that seem to the realist and idealist to embrace knowledge 
in the form that it is known rather than in the form of coming to know 
it. The rejection of experimental knowing activities is not for the 
essentialist complete, for he is willing to admit that many situations are 
problematic and that some of them require experimental knowing ac- 
tivities for their resolution. What the essentialist objects to at the philos- 
ophic level, however, and quite apart from its practical manifestation 
in curricular controversy, is the absence of knowledge in the form in 
which it is already known in contrast to the form in which it is about to 
be known. 

For the perennialist, however, there are other deficiencies in the meta- 
physics of pragmatism which must be called to account. He sees the 
uncommon emphasis on the changing, unstable, and precarious aspects 
of reality leading to ignorance of the good, in the case of the secularist, 
and ignorance of God, in the case of the supernaturalist. Hence, the 
Chicago school of Hutchins and Adler are united in a common front 
with Catholic and Protestant supernaturalists against the ignorance of 
the good, in the case of the former, and impiety before God, in the 
case of the latter. Hence the rugged independence from traditional 
morals which the early experimental theory of morals presupposed 
has proved too immoral for the cause of the supernaturalists. Meantime, 
the corresponding intellectual and moral uncertainty which the pro- 
gressivist seemed to be introducing was opposed, on the one hand, by 
a curriculum dominated and pervaded by theological purposes, and, 
on the other, by the great-books curriculum of the rational humanist. 


The reconstructionist had meantime come to regard the concessions 
which Progressivism was making to the more traditional systems of 
thought as a betrayal of the cause of progress. It therefore seemed that 
a gifted and poetic utopian imagination should renew the great goals 
in education and society which progressive education seemed at first to 
represent. Hence it was proposed that the curriculum be devoted to 
whatever source materials are drawn into the need for resolutely facing 
the problem of designing a new civilization. The problem of social en- 
gineering and of social design was henceforth uppermost in the mind 
of the reconstructionist, and the school was to be the means by which 
the community, and on a broad scale the nation, entered into the making 
of this design. Thus it was that the school was returned to the conception 
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of a center for community improvement, a resource for all the people in 
working out their new designs for living. But Reconstructionism missed 
the signs of the time, for what it considered as the betrayal of progress 
on the part of Progressivism was in reality a concession which Progress- 
ivism was forced to make in the face of the demands of the concrete 
historical situation to which, in accordance with its experimentalist 
theory, it should always remain sensitive. The future of educational 
philosophy lies, accordingly, in understanding the nature of these de- 
mands, in meeting these needs; and hence it is necessary for anyone who 
wishes to understand the emergence of contemporary educational phi- 
losophies to understand, each in its own way, the several needs of which 
Reconstructionism, Perennialism, Progressivism, and Essentialism were 
the theoretical expressions, 
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The Preacher as Hero 


A Review of ... 


Faith Baldwin's 'The Whole Armor" 
and 
James Street's "The High Calling" 


R. LOFTON HUDSON 


novels in one year which deal primarily with life, calling, vicissi- 

tudes, and even the beatitudes, of a Presbyterian and a Baptist 
preacher. Of course, these are not the only recent novels which have 
dealt with them. From Sam Butler’s The Way of All Flesh to Papa Was 
a Preacher with “one foot in heaven,” right down to The Gauntlet, 
James Street’s former effort along this line, there have been good and 
bad portraits of the ministry. 

The preacher represents a strange and easily caricatured creature. His 
role is an impossible one, as everyone secretly knows. He is neither 
male nor. female, Jew nor Greek, bond nor free. Rather he is a kind 
of composite of rankled and rankling tradition, of stalwart moral 
strength, and of prophetic crusading vision. The fact is, most people 
do not want to understand the preacher. They had rather keep him as 
a symbol and as an ideal than to know him in a social sort of way. 

It seems to the author that such novels as these two are symptomatic 
of our times. Why are people taking their little God figures off the what- 
not and fingering them so nervously? Why articles on “Preachers Are 
Human Too” in some of our leading, popular magazines? 

I suspect that they feel that something is about to slip out of their 
lives and are a bit frightened by that fact. When Sinclair Lewis wrote 
Elmer Gantry at least the public knew the minister well enough to react 
one way or another toward the book. Today, many people do not know 
the minister well enough to like him or dislike him, so perhaps they 
were a little bit ashamed of that fact. Old stereotypes, like old soldiers, 
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fade away. The preacher is not today what he was fifty years ago. For 
better or worse he has changed. He is not as authoritative, as belligerent, 
as certain of himself as he was then. He is more committed to service, 
less susceptible to mass movements, than his predecessors. While he 
has faith in the fact that “our God is marching on,” he is not expecting 
any miracle, except the miracles of changed personalities in a rather 
slowly changing world. 

These two novels portray two real people in two typical situations in 
America—a large New York Presbyterian Church and a small Baptist 
Church in a remote Missouri town. Paul Lennox in the New York 
Church is more conventional and less individualistic than London 
Wingo of Linden, Missouri. Both, however, are men who possess their 
own souls and who breathe the free air of evangelical religion. 

It would be tiring to write a review or critique of these novels. Neither 
one of them is a great novel. Both are extremely interesting and chal- 
lenging to the attention of the reader. Baldwin paints her character in 
very general terms so far as denomination is concerned—lI am not even 
positive that he is a Presbyterian. Why does she do this? Does it weaken 
man’s position to give his exact geographical location? It seems to me 
that this weakens her story, giving it something of an air of unreality. 

On the other hand, James Street puts in details that will shock many 
informed readers. For his information I would like to advise that D.D.’s 
are not earned degrees at any reputable seminary in America and that 
no one has had to struggle with Greek as a required course at Rochester 
in about forty years. It sounded good, but it isn’t so. Aside from a few 
glaring minor errors, such as the above, London Wingo is a very 
respectable Baptist minister. He has a more balanced personality than 
the average but is not a whit more sacrificial or understanding. All in 
all, he is a character worth meeting. 

What is the modern minister of the Protestant persuasion like? If 
these novels can be trusted, he is certainly a force to be reckoned with 
in America. 

One is impressed with the sacrificial attitude on the part of the min- 
ister. He is subject to call day or night but is seldom called at night. 
His schedule is enough to distract the Almighty. One person or group 
impinges on his attention and emotional reserve without any awareness 
of how many others are tapping the same resource. He is everything 
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to everybody, and yet without murmur or regret. It is apparently not 
something that is learned, it seems to be a kind of commitment to a way 
of life. Young Paul Lennox like middle-aged London Wingo had this 
attitude of something more than resignation; it was joyous devotion to 
a task and a way of life. 

The preacher cannot be bought or bluffed. Both of these men were 
faced with the clap-trap, emotional, “hoop-em-up,” type of religion. 
Both were faced with fellow Christians who tried to buy their favor. 
Each one had his weaknesses and failed in some respects, but no one 
could say that either was a weakling or a hypocrite. They might be 
considered inflexible on many scores, or even narrow, but never flabby 
or sissy. They were fearless, strong men who loved life like other people, 
except with a little better perspective. 

An interesting fact about the minister in each of these volumes is 
that while each is somewhat modern, neither is modernistic, either in 
theology or method. For example, Paul Lennox does a rather expert 
job of counselling and his associate does even more, but neither goes 
overboard about it. In fact, some might even wish that a little more 
emphasis had been placed on this phase of his ministry in this great 
pastorate. London Wingo was not a particularly good counsellor but the 
people knew where to find him when they needed him—and they needed 
him often. 


To summarize these qualities portrayed in the two novels, it may be 
said that neither of these men is brilliant, but both are very bright; 
they are strong in personal convictions and in moral courage; they are 
extremely unselfish and sacrificial; they are independent without being 
stubborn, extremely busy without being compulsive, humble without 
being self-destructive, and tolerant without being wishy-washy. 

But there is one thing that disturbs me about these ministers. They 
are a little unhuman. It takes James Street twenty years to get London 
Wingo to marry Forrest Roberts. It just didn’t make sense, even for a 
preacher. And Paul Lennox had the hardest time in the world getting 
his state of emotions across to Connie Marshall. I know that preachers 
are supposed to have strong inhibitions and a lot of self-control. But 
their common humanity is one of their basic parts. 

I wish someone would write a story of a preacher who is so up-to-date 
that he smells of tomorrow morning’s printer’s ink, so frustrated that 
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he resigns (in his own mind) at least once a week, so intellectual that 
he practically ruins his health studying and writing, so completely im- 
mune to social pressure that he can stand alone without a tremor, and 
so committed to the way of Christ that everyone who touches him is 
healed or offended. 

But if such a story were written, who would read it? It would be 
incredible. Perhaps Baldwin and Street have done a better job than 
I realized. After all, preachers may be heroes in their own eyes at 
times—and who that is normal isn’t?—but they are just small men 
wearing big shoes and clumsily walking the earth with their heads in 
the clouds. But they do remain as symbols of some ideals which are 
worth cherishing, don’t they? 


Tennessee Book Company 


The South’s leading wholesale book distributors 
126 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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Why Not Teachers-Aids? 


KENNETH B. WHITE 


Dean of Instruction 
State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


HERE ARE NOT enough well qualified teachers to assure adequate 

education for the increasing number of elementary school children. 

Unfortunately this is not a temporary condition. The report of the 
1951 National Teacher Supply and Demand Study contains these state- 
ments: “Colleges throughout the nation will produce, in 1951, a total of 
only 32,196 graduates who will have completed four-year elementary- 
education programs in time to seek employment for the 1951-1952 
school year. The demand . . . will be for a minimum of 180,000.” “The 
inevitable increase in the elementary-school enrollment during the next 
six years ... plus the minimum annual need for replacement, points 
to the need for more than 100,000 qualified elementary-school teachers 
per year for that period of time at least.’’ While revealing the critical 
nature of the teacher shortage in elementary education on a national 
scale, the report does make clear that this shortage is not equally severe 
in all States. Furthermore, “the shortage is not general: it has been 
relieved at the high school level while it continues to be acute and will 
inevitably become critical, at the elementary school level.” 

Educators have been aware of this situation and have tried various 
expedients, without complete success, to meet the acute need for ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Here are some of them: 

(1) More active recruitment of high school graduates. In spite of at- 
tractive pamphlets and films and a rather vigorous promotion program, 
high school graduates still seem to prefer to prepare for high school 
teaching if they plan to teach at all. For example, in 1951 there were 
over one and a half times as many students completing programs for 
high school teaching as there were for elementary-school teaching.’ 
There is some hope, however, that attitudes toward elementary-school 


* Maul, Ray C., Teacher Supply and Demand in the U. S. Report of the 1951 National 
Teacher Supply and Demand Study. Table I, p. 5. 
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teaching may be changing, because in 195] there were more college 
students prepared for elementary-school teaching than the year before 
while the reverse is true at the high school level.’ 


(2) The encouragement of qualified teachers to return to teaching 
from other types of employment and homemaking. This group of po- 
tential teachers has been tapped since 1942 and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that in many communities there are few if any in this category 
left to draw upon. 

(3) Modification of certification requirements so that, with a mini- 
mum of supplementary training, (a) liberal arts graduates and (b) 
graduates holding secondary school certificates, may be employed to 
teach in the elementary schools, usually above the second grade. This 
plan has some merit and has served to bring into the elementary schools 
many intelligent young people with fine personalities who, after addi- 
tional training and experience, will make outstanding teachers. How- 
ever, there are several weaknesses in the plan among which are these: 

(a) Candidates may not be carefully selected. Among the liberal arts gradu- 
ates there are some who lack even the minimum qualifications for success as 
elementary-school teachers. Particularly among the men, supplementary prepara- 
tion for elementary-school teaching is likely to be sought by too many who have 
failed to find suitable employment in some other field. The graduates with sec- 
ondary certificates have at least had teaching as their vocational goal. But for 
these graduates, too, the elementary school is not their first choice and some 
of them assume the attitude of “putting up with it” until a secondary school 
job comes along. This lack of interest in teaching younger children can be a 
serious handicap to teaching effectiveness. 

(b) The candidates for supplementary training have little or no experience 
with children of elementary school age. The liberal arts graduate is usually a 
complete stranger to student teaching which is considered to be the essence of 
a good elementary teacher-education program. Very frequently, these young 
people not only lack supervised student teaching, but their informal contacts 
with children outside of school have been limited and of a most superficial 
sort. Whatever courses in Psychology and Child Growth & Development they 
have completed have been largely theoretical. In fact they are learning to 
understand children and how to teach them on their first job, often without 
much supervision and certainly in many cases with little advantage to the 
children. For this “practice teaching” on their first job, we must remember, they 
are paid the same salary as a fully certified beginning teacher. The graduate with 
a secondary certificate has had some student teaching but in one or two subjects 
at the high school level. He too has probably not been in an elementary school 


* Ibid. 
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since he was graduated from one, hence his acquaintance with the behavior 
patterns of elementary school children is also limited. 

(c) Lowering certification standards tends to cheapen the profession of ele- 
mentary school teaching and will in the long run further depress its prestige 
value and its attractiveness for the most competent young people. The organized 
teaching profession should resist any attempts to short cut the training period 
for elementary-school teachers. Educators for years have tried to raise the level 
of preparation for elementary-school teachers to a minimum of the Bachelor’s 
degree awarded at the completion of a four year course of study which includes 
a good general education plus practical child study and student teaching. This 
goal has been attained in many States and others have been moving toward it. 
Are we now to reverse this trend and in face of the emergency, permit large 
numbers of young people to have full responsibility for a class of children with 
little or no professional preparation? There is serious danger here that in our 
eagerness to keep the schools open we will substitute for modern creative teaching 
and child guidance services the outmoded practices referred to in the old days as 
“keeping school.” Our country cannot afford a generation of children who have 
been “kept in school” by poorly educated teachers. 


(4) Dual certification of undergraduates preparing to teach. Closely 
related to the supplementary education of secondary teachers is the 
practice of inviting or requiring candidates for secondary certificates 
on the undergraduate level to complete some work in elementary educa- 
tion as a minor. This plan provides a means of siphoning off some of 
the surplus teachers in certain secondary fields and does provide some 
fairly well educated teachers for the elementary grades. It is obvious, 
however, that to prepare for both secondary and elementary fields in 
the usual four-year period requires the dilution of both the secondary 
and the elementary preparation or the drastic curtailment of the general 
education of the student. Furthermore if the dual certificate program is 
required, there will be many whose interest and ability are in the area 
of secondary education, who will make very mediocre elementary- 
school teachers at best. 

The four measures just described, with the exception of the first, 
should be regarded as stop-gap measures. Taken all together they have 
not been nor will they probably be sufficient to meet the need for ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Assuming that we continue to use all of them 
vigorously, the problem will not be solved until the profession of teach- 
ing in the elementary school is made attractive enough, through higher 
salaries and greater prestige, to induce an adequate number of high 
school graduates to prepare for educational service in elementary edu- 
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cation. The organized profession with community support should en- 
thusiastically work toward this end. In the meantime, other plans must 
be devised and put into practice. One such proposal is here advanced 
with the suggestion that its adoption might safeguard the quality of the 
fundamental education of our children and preserve the professional 
status of the elementary-school teacher. It is particularly appropriate for 
those states which require a full four-year college course before initial 
certification to teach in the elementary schools. 


Teachers-Aids 


The idea of teachers-aids is suggested by the nursing profession 
which, when confronted with a similar shortage, did not reduce the 
length of training period for nurses or produce registered nurses by 
means of a few courses added to a general education. Instead nurses- 
aids were used for much of the work a trained nurse was expected to do. 

A teacher-aid would be a person, either a recent high school graduate 
or an adult, who after a short period of training, would be assigned to 
assist a certified teacher in an elementary school classroom. The teacher- 
aid would not have full responsibility for the class, but would assist the 
teacher in many ways so that the teacher could devote her energy to 
planning and carrying on a creative teaching job. The teacher-aid could 
take care of records, help with small groups or individual children, and 
share in conducting as many classroom and school activities as her talent 
and training permit. Her relationship to the teacher would be similar 
to that of a student teacher and her service would gradually increase 
in scope as she secured more training and experience. 

The teacher-aid would be paid a lower salary than a certified teacher 
of equal experience. She would not have tenure rights as a teacher-aid 
and would not be a member of the retirement system. 

In a state school system where a four-year college course is required 
for initial certification the teacher-aid might be licensed as a teacher-aid 
after an intensive one-year training program. It would probably be 
best to require the prospective teacher-aid to have a high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent. During the year of college work the prospective 
teacher-aid would certainly extend her general education, improve her 
communication skills, study child development and teaching methods, 
and get an overview of the school as a community agency. Provision 
should be made for teachers-aids to continue their education in extension 
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courses and summer school so that they may eventually be fully certi- 
fied teachers enjoying all rights and privileges of the profession. 

Although this proposal is not intended primarily for college gradu- 
ates, it might be desirable to utilize liberal arts graduates as teachers- 
aids until they had completed some of the professional work required 
for certification. 

This proposal is advanced in a very sketchy form and with the full 
realization that it is not the final answer to the elementary-school teacher 
shortage. It does not represent an official position to be defended, but 
rather a suggestion to be examined and appraised by those who are 
responsible for maintaining good instruction in our elementary school 
classrooms. In conclusion, there are listed several possible advantages 
and dangers which might be anticipated by the various groups concerned. 


For the School Administrator 

(1) All classes would be in charge of certified teachers. 

(2) Classes might be larger than usual. With the help of a teacher- 
aid a high quality of instruction could be maintained. 

(3) The most successful teachers-aids would be a source of supply 
for regular teachers after they had completed supplementary education. 

(4) The temptation to exploit the better teachers-aids by allowing 
them to carry full classroom responsibilities must be scrupulously 


avoided. 


For the Certified Classroom Teacher 

(1) She would be relieved of many routine non-teaching duties. 

(2) With teacher-aid assistance she could more easily carry on an 
enriched program of instruction, even with a large class. 

(3) She would have the satisfaction of personally helping to prepare 
a teacher for full responsibility—a value long recognized in the journey- 
man-apprentice relationship in many trades. 

(4) Not all teachers are endowed with personality traits and attitudes 
which make for smooth relationships in a co-operative situation of this 
kind. Just as some teachers do not and should not have student teachers, 
so some should never be asked to work with a teacher-aid. 


For the Teacher-Aid 


(1) This type of work would provide great satisfaction for many 
high school graduates who want or need a regular income quickly. 
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(2) Employment as a teacher-aid might appeal to many girls who do 
not wish to invest much time and money in preparing for a career 
which may be terminated after a few years for home-making duties. 
The high turnover among elementary-school teachers is one of the 
reasons for the continuing shortage. A similar turnover among teachers- 
aids would not be so expensive to the State or to the students’ family. 

(3) Service as a teacher-aid might appeal strongly to many older 
women who wish to render some kind of useful service without the neces- 
sity of completing a long period of preparatory training. 

(4) Employment as a teacher-aid would provide an opportunity to 
try out this field of service. Some would not find it to their liking while 
others would be stimulated to continue their education to qualify as 
regularly certified teachers. 

(5) Teachers’ salaries being what they are today, the salary offered 
to a teacher-aid, being less than that of a fully certified teacher, would 
not be any unusual attraction. As teachers’ salaries are increased, how- 
ever, the salary of the teachers-aids would likewise improve. Even now 
many systems could pay a salary less than the certified teacher receives 
but one which compares favorably, on a weekly basis, with other em- 
ployment requiring a similar length of training. The vacation periods for 
the teacher-aid would also be an attractive feature. 


For the Education Profession 
Teachers, administrators and the public alike should be concerned 
lest the current emergency be used as an excuse to lower the certification 
standards of elementary-school teachers. The use of teachers-aids, oper- 
ating on a special license, would serve to protect the professional status 
of the fully certified teacher and would tend to avoid serious impair- 
ment of the elementary school program now threatened by placing in- 


adequately prepared teachers in full charge of large elementary school 
classes. 
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Preparing a Short Story 
Anthology for Publication 


ROGER PENN CUFF 
State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


N AN ARTICLE, “The Overedited Anthology,” P. D. Westbrook objects 
| that some of the factual footnotes in a certain anthology of American 
literature are not necessary. He complains still more strongly against 
the critical or evaluative or philosophical footnotes. He expresses the 
opinion that modern literature should be edited much less extensively 
than the classical. He makes clear that he thinks overediting can 
easily occur, but he does not reveal just how much editing should be 
done nor precisely what should be its nature.’ 

Editors and anthologists need standards by which to perform the 
selecting and editing task. These workers must consider, as best they 
can, the taste of printing companies and of the general reading public. 
Various writers have told of having been delayed in efforts to achieve 
publication. Gertrude Atherton, in her autobiography, tells of spending 
a winter working on two novels, adding that one of them was to have 
been printed by a certain publisher when he should be in the mood.” 
Presumably, of course, publishers do not deliberately seek to wrack 
the nerves of good writers but are rather engaged in making difficult 
decisions and solving important problems. 

The question of the standards that an editor should meet does, how- 
ever, persist. André Morize made at least a good beginning toward 
formulating the criteria that an anthologist should fulfill in editorial 
work.’ According to Morize, the person who prepares an edition should 
accomplish at least two purposes. First, the editor should clarify the 
obscure allusions, giving information concerning events and persons 
named, clearing away difficulties to comprehension. Second, he should 
supply such commentary as will help the reader appreciate the artistic 


College English, X (March, 1949), 342-4. 
* Adventures of a Novelist, New York: Liveright, 1932, p. 280. 
* Problems and Methods of Literary History, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1922, pp. 38 and 65. 
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value of the writings included, pointing out techniques and giving a 
critical evaluation of the success achieved by the particular literary 
work. These two objectives for the anthologist are perhaps as satisfac- 
tory as any that have been formulated. Morize also made the practical 
suggestion that the editor’s notes should be placed on the page of text 
to which they are logically related rather than at the end of the book 
or in an appendix. 

Criteria are needed for selecting the belles-lettres to include in an 
anthology. One fact that affects the choices is the availability of the 
material, the amount of copyright fee set by the owners. For the period 
covered by copyright law, a compiler cannot always obtain some selec- 
tions that he might wish but must sometimes be content with including 
work that may be in his judgment only approximately the best." Charges 
asked for permission to reprint are sometimes prohibitive. Another 
criterion that must be respected is the consensus of opinion among lit- 
terateurs. For example, if a person be editing a compilation of American 
short stories that will give a cross section of the best writings of the 
genre from the beginning to the present, he will hardly omit Irving, 
Poe, and Hawthorne. Such authors are commonly regarded as standard. 
Their place seems secure. Besides the conventional attitude on what 
authors and stories are classics, other tastes of the reading public must 
be considered, for example, those applied to the moral outlook of the 
materials in a story. If very many people regard the presence of social 
outcasts in a narrative as objectionable subject matter for high school 
students, the compiler of a secondary-school anthology will probably 
be wise to omit such a narrative. A third standard of choice is the main 
purpose of the projected book—the idea that gives unity and unique 
quality to the compilation. Only such writings as serve that purpose 
should be selected. For example, if the proposed anthology plans to 
make a comparative study of two stories for each of several types, 
such as adventure—one story from the nineteenth century, the other 
from the twentieth—the two should in each case be chosen with ref- 
erence to their fitness as team-mates, their comparableness in plot or 
theme or other chosen aspect. 

The person who undertakes to edit a short story anthology will need 
a background of wide reading and analysis of short stories. Even with 


“Fred Lewis Pattee, “Preface,”"—Century Readings in the Short Story, New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1927, p. v. 
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his attention focused on well-conceived standards of selection and 
with his experience enriched by a long time-span of story reading, he 
will still face the task of deciding what particular specimens to recom- 
mend for his projected volume. He will probably read scores or, more 
likely, hundreds of stories. He will build up long lists of titles for each 
type of narrative, such as humor or local color or suspense, that he 
intends to use. Just what types he will wish to include will depend, at 
least in part, upon the group of readers at whom he aims. For instance, 
if he seeks primarily to interest the popular reader, rather than the far 
advanced and sophisticated one, he may well deal mainly in adventure 
and mystery. Just how many stories he will choose from each repre- 
sented type will depend, at least partly, on the theme or plan that 
gives significant direction to his book. 

How many types of story to select, and how many stories for each 
type, will also need to be determined in part by the fees that must 
be paid for permissions to reprint. An anthology must not be cumbered 
with such heavy publication costs as to destroy a reasonable chance at 
a fair financial return. The anthologist himself must ascertain the cost 
of the desired copyrighted materials and must secure the needed per- 
missions, unless his publisher assumes this task." 


Before attempting to obtain from copyright owners contract grants 
signed by both parties, an anthologist should complete his Table of 
Contents. Until he has learned what selections he desires and their total 
cost, he cannot be sure just what fees must be underwritten. Who will 
become responsible for paying the fees depends upon the agreement 
entered into by the compiler and the publisher. Identifying an author 
or publisher or literary agent from whom must be obtained permission 
to reprint a story is usually not particularly difficult. It is true, however, 
that the presence of a story in some anthology does not necessarily prove 
that the publisher of that collection owns the copyright nor that he is 
in legal position to grant reprint permission. Usually, though, the ac- 
knowledgements page of any anthology containing a story will reveal the 
identity of the owner. In case of much difficulty in determining whether 
a selection is in copyright or belongs to the public domain or in case 
of difficulty in identifying the holder, the compiler can request the 


* Margaret Nicholson, A Manual of Copyright Practice, New York; Oxford University Press, 
1945, p. 149. 
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Copyright Office at Washington, D. C., to make a search concerning 
the ownership of the desired story. 


Once the compiler and his prospective publisher have agreed on the 
Contents, the actual editing will need to go forward. Decisions must be 
made for every part of the book. What shall be the nature of the Intro- 
duction? What shall be the length and purpose of the Biographical 
Notes? And, if the volume is designed as a textbook for high school or 
college, what additional study and teaching helps shall be included? 

The Introduction should probably deal explicitly with at least two 
main topics: how to study a short story and how to write one. It is a 
common practice, and for good reason, for the Forewords of short 
story anthologies to present some plan of study. Any person or group 
of students to whom the appreciative reading of the brief narrative type 
of literature is a comparatively new experience needs to learn how 
to make the experience yield large cultural returns. Each newcomer 
must personally master the techniques of extracting entertainment from 
his reading. The technic of short-story study should, therefore, be con- 
sidered in anthology after anthology. It is probably not so common a 
practice, but it is a widespread one, to explain in the Introduction the 
technic of story writing. Both the editor and the publisher may, there- 
fore, hold the opinion that an explanation of the art of writing stories 
should prove helpful. Those teachers who seek to inspire classes that 
use the book to create some brief narratives will be grateful for the dis- 
cussion of story-writing methods. Whatever plan of story study is pre- 
sented may wisely be illustrated by the editor’s showing specifically 
how the plan can be applied to at least one of the selections in the an- 
thology. Whatever technic of story writing is explained may profitably 


be given highly explicit reference to various specimens that appear in 
the new book. 


Present-day anthology-making usually avoids making the Biograph- 
ical Notes encyclopedic. Such notes as appear are ideally not allowed 
to become very copious nor to contain trivial and tedious materials. Each 
sketch attempts to be briefly comprehensive, to apply the standard, 
multum in parvo. Most of these sketches consist of one to three para- 
graphs. The purpose of any one of these short biographies is to help 
the student to interpret or evaluate the story by which the anthology 
represents the author sketched. The whole group of brief biographies is 
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often placed at the end of the book for reference and not to interfere 
with students’ reading of the stories for enjoyment. But even when the 
anthologist intends to condense the Biographical Notes and to make them 
as pertinent and helpful as possible, he must obtain the materials needed 
in their composition. He will heighten the interest of a biography, if he 
can discover new authentic sources and can learn of influences that 
led the story-writer to create such a piece of fiction as represents that 
author in the book. 

The substance of such suggestions for study and of such aids to teach- 
ing as may be given should probably be determined chiefly by two 
standards: the content of the stories chosen and the ingenuity of the 
compiler. Any printed helps to the usefulness of the book should be 
placed where they will best serve the convenience of the reader. If, 
for example, a particular anthology were so planned that each section 
contained two stories of the same type presented to give the reader 
opportunity to compare a recent writing with an older one, study notes 
might suitably follow each story; and comparative questions, dealing 
with themes employed in the selections and with plots and narrative 
methods, might appropriately follow the pair. 

Not long ago a publishing house representative stated: “Many people 
just want to write a book; they do not seem to care whether the manu- 
script ever appears in print.” In Henry James’ short story, “The Real 
Thing,” the narrator artist represents himself as working on illustra- 
tions for a novel, having an understanding with his publisher that the 
chance to prepare drawings for other novels in the series would de- 
pend upon success with drawings for the first novel. Finally, after send- 
ing in some samples of his work, he received a warning that they did 
not meet expectations. He immediately changed his attack and was 
fortunate enough to be permitted to prepare the illustrations for the 
remaining books. Surely, every would-be anthologist desires to escape 
the opprobrium suggested in the statement by the publisher’s agent and 
to achieve the good fortune met by James’ artist. If the story-collection 
editor, well qualified by experience, will put forth his best effort in 
formulating criteria for selecting stories and for providing needed 
commentary, and if he will realize that he must employ his soundest 
judgment toward producing a work satisfactory to his prospective pub- 
lisher, he may indulge the hope that his book will appear in print to 


serve a reading public. 
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Library Standards Influence Develop- 


ment of School Evaluative Criteria 
MIRIAM G. REEVES 


Librarian, Louisiana State Department of Education 


HE IDEA and inspiration for this paper came during the Louisiana 
pee on Educational Administration, held at the Louisiana 

State University during the summer of 1951. Stimulating discus- 
sions on school evaluations prompted the thought that an understanding 
of the part libraries played in the undertaking might prove interesting 
and valuable to educators and teachers. 

Beginning with the second decade of the twentieth century many sur- 
veys of school libraries and conferences on school library problems 
have been instituted for the continued advancement of the school 
library movement, with the leaders in both education and library fields 
participating. Dating from the time of a survey, conducted on a national 
scale by the National Council of Teachers of English, that Council has 
had a standing committee on high school libraries to further their de- 
velopment and educational value. Many splendid suggestions on basic 
book collections, and on books which have proved favorites with young 
people, have come from that committee. 

One of the most famous committees in this decade, appointed by the 
National Education Association, was under the chairmanship of Mr. 
C. C. Certain. This group made an extensive survey of school library 
conditions in response to the recommendations of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. After three years of work the committee, with 
the co-operation of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, organized its findings in the form of standards; the final 
result, known as the Certain Report, though based on actual conditions, 
presented also what the school library should be.* The Certain Report 
was the first effort on a national scale to formulate standards for school 


* National Education Association Committee on Library Organization and Equipment, 
Standard Library Organization in Educational Administration and Supervision, III. June, 
1917, p. 317-338. 
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libraries. These standards were used for twenty years, and with modi- 
fications, are still the basis of quantitative library measurements today. 

The Certain Standards were definite and quantitative, offering con- 
crete specifications for libraries of varying sizes. Recommendations 
were based on the size of the school, and covered such items as the 
presence of the librarian, the number of books in the collection, the book 
budget, adequacy of library quarters, etc. School administrators had a 
reliable guide as to what their libraries required to function without 
undue handicaps. 


At the time they were developed, the Certain Standards met a need 
of the educational accrediting associations, and they were adopted as the 
official library standards in 1918. These standards were in effect—with 
addition of qualitative supplement in 1932—until 1939. At that time 
qualitative measurements in entirety were adopted. 

The Southern Association, of which Louisiana is a part, formulated 
general standards in 1927 similar to the Certain Standards. Their regu- 
lations have been enforced since 1936, schools being allowed the inter- 
vening years to meet requirements. 


The Certain Standards met an imperative need, for no system of ap- 
praising school libraries had been available before they were adopted. 
As the standards were put into effect in a multiplicity of schools, how- 
ever, there was some dissatisfaction at having to meet detailed specifi- 
cations which might not apply to the local situation. It was discovered 
that complying with qualitative standards did not guarantee that the 
school library would fulfill its anticipated part in the school program. 

Moreover, the standards failed to indicate accurately when a library 
was giving superior service with whatever equipment was on hand. The 
need for a method of judging the spirit and quality of library service, as 
well as the quantity of equipment and personnel, became more pressing 
as time went on. The demand for qualitative measurements of library 
service was but one aspect of the need for similar estimates on the ef- 
fectiveness of all departments of the school. Consequently, in 1933, the 
regional accrediting associations joined in sponsoring a movement to 
develop qualitative evaluation forms on the entire educational program. 
The working organization which resulted, named the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, evolved criteria by which it is 
possible to evaluate the extent that the school as a whole is achieving 
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its educational objectives." The Co-operative Study emphasizes that 
for most valid judgments a department cannot be isolated from its place 
in the school program, but in response to heavy demand they have per- 
mitted the issue as a separate publication of the criteria by which the 
contribution of the library to the school’s objectives can be determined.’ 
The Evaluative Criteria for judging the library, by their increased 
scope and flexibility, overcome objections to the Certain Standards. Not 
only the building and equipment, but the administration and services 
of the library are evaluated; however, only criteria which are pertinent 
to a particular school are applied and charged in the rating of that 
school. Examples throw light on the difference of approach of the 
Certain Standards and the Evaluative Criteria. Whereas the Certain 
Standards state that a library of a specified size should own a definite 
number of books, the Co-operative Study Criteria stresses the quality of 
the book collection; recency, balanced distribution by Dewey Class Num- 
ber in relation to the needs of the school, the librarian, recency of train- 
ing, status in the school faculty, numerical adequacy of library staff 
for the activities carried on, etc., go beyond the Certain Standards, which 
call for a trained librarian for a specified quota of students. Teachers 
and pupils use the library, and other evidence of the library’s place in 
the school program are included in the Criteria. 

The Criteria formulated by the Co-operative Study are the most sig- 
nificant effort in educational evaluations since they put no limit on the 
goals which can be reached. Their philosophy is that there is always 
room for improvement. The Evaluative Criteria, both for the library and 
for the entire school, offer stimulating educational goals for many 
years to come. 


* Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, How to Evaluate a Secondary School, 
1940. 

* Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, Evaluation of a Secondary School 
Library, 1938 ed. 
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Qualitative Teaching 


E. G. ROGERS 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 
Athens 


Whatever weaknesses obviate our present efforts in educational 
procedures are reflected definitely in the objectives of our educational 
planning. From what relationships do our concepts of human welfare 
arise? Do we conceive of good in terms of what is good for us as in- 
dividuals or what is good for all mankind? Do we anticipate the 
world’s needs today in the prospect of what may ultimately add to 
our own personal convenience, comfort, and security, or do we pos- 
sess a willingness to forego certain definite personal advantages for 
the happiness and security of the masses of mankind? Shall we continue 
this ethnocentric outlook through which we relate all definite progress 
to the individual good, or shall we reevaluate our philosophy somehow 
to relate all individuals to the ultimate goal in progressive human 
achievement? 

Our national welfare must connote an equal interest in universal 
good. Man’s interests must serve the interests of mankind. Nothing 
is at last good which is inimical to the good of the group. There is 
no morality, no sense of right and wrong, nor of justice except as these 
are found in human relationships. Man is neither good nor bad when 
isolated from his fellows. A concept of worthy patriotism therefore 
points the goal of collective achievement as one of gratitude and be- 
stowal rather than as one merely of personal recipiency. George Wash- 
ington may have been thinking of this when he said: “Citizens by 
birth or choice of a common country, that country has a right to concen- 
trate your affections. The name of American, which belongs to you in 
your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism 
more than any appellation derived from local discrimination.” Ap- 
plying this principle to our need today for a more effective morality 
and patriotism on a scale of international relations, we are persuaded 
to agree with Norman Cousins that / Freedom is not to give but to 
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share, / For freedom here is freedom everywhere. The spark which 
disturbs our clod must rise to something exemplary in all the areas 
of our social, economic, political, and spiritual relationships among 
ourselves and with the world. 

Let us examine this postulate further. As long as we teach our 
students to recognize good only as that which is good for ourselves 
and for our nation alone, we shall continue to promote reasons which 
become the grounds for suspicions and fear. Instead of measuring 
our achievements in democracy by the lengthened shadows of institu- 
tions founded long ago, let our criteria be rather the principles of 
democracy by which we may continuously reevaluate our own institu- 
tions, and before the world. From such an approach there can arise 
no suspicions nor fear. 

In the past our ideas of competition have deigned to make against 
national stability and to arraign nation against nation in a race for 
power, precedence, and prestige. We have been taught to think of 
national welfare as something distinct from human and moral welfare. 
We have not been as much interested in making some worthy con- 
tribution to mankind as in making our own nation secure. This in itself 
is a sort of false security intensifying the error which it presumes to 
correct. What is good for the nation must be morally acceptable by its 
neighbors. Political and military expediency must give acknowledgment 
to that which is morally right. 

We would agree with that part of the Harvard Report which says 
that it is impossible to separate effective thinking from character, 
and that the universal community of educated men is a fellowship of 
ideals as well as of beliefs. This must be our criterion of judgment 
and appraisal. Good reading habits are more important than any 
determinants as to what is good to read. This is important in radio 
listening as much as in the reading of newspapers and political periodi- 
cals. We must learn to distinguish between evidence and testimony. 
We must seek proof rather than make assumptions. Truth and morality 
must be evaluated against the background of the possibilities of their 
attainment. We shall then be teaching youth to live in, not on, society. 
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Important MeGRAW-HILL Texts 


THE MODERN RURAL SCHOOL 
By Juxian E, Burrerwortn, Cornell University, and Howarp A. Dawson, 
Department of Rural Education, National Education Association. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 486 pages, $5.00. 
The purpose of this text is to give an over-all picture of the educational program provided in 
rural areas. Thus, the volume deals with: the rural school in transition; the more important 
social and economic factors that make rural education a distinctive field of public education; 
the educational program needed to prepare for better living in the rural community, and the 
more important means by which the desired program may be achieved. 


GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING 
By A. G. MELvin, City College of New York. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
Ready in May 
Unusually wide in scope since it deals, both in principles and by examples given, with the 
work of teachers in elementary schools, high schools, and colleges. Its thesis is that good 
teaching is basically the same on all levels. Teaching and learning on every level are regarded 
as one continually-unfolding entity in which the personality of the learner finds individual and 
social fulfillment. 


SECONDARY SCIENCE EDUCATION 
By Harrincton WELLS, University of California, Santa Barbara College. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in March 
A unique text with emphasis on the intercorrelation between the science fields, this book 
provides a functional “job analysis” in terms of philosophy of approach, procedure, and 
content, plus a reliable and up-to-date source of teaching aids. Complementing the author’s 


Elementary Science Education, this book completes the survey of science education as a 
specialized field below the college level. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
By Ervin W. DetJen, Principal, Gavin H. Cochran Elementary School, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and Mary F. Detgen, Alex. G. Barret Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Ready in May 
An exceptionally lucid study designed to help teachers and prospective teachers to under- 
stand children, to learn to recognize and interpret symptoms of maladjustment, to hunt for 
causes of emotional ills, and to discover effective ways of treating them. Psychologically 
sound, the text is unusually effective in arousing reader interest, and is full of practical, 
concrete suggestions, for studying and treating problems of child behavior. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 
By Cuester T. McNerney, The Pennsylvania State College. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 341 pages, $4.00 


An especially well-organized and well-written text suitable for use at all levels of the edu- 
cational system. It begins with a definition of modern supervision and proceeds with a dis- 
cussion of selected types of problems (with techniques for solving them) that the supervisor 
encounters in relationships with various school and community organizations and personnel. 


Send for copies on approval 


MeceGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


MARCH, 1952 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, John Emmett Burke, William A. Fitz- 
Gerald, Norman Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Ann Thompson 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, A. E. Anderson, Roosevelt Basler, Harold 
Benjamin, H. C. Brearley, John E. Brewton, John Emmett Burke, Evelyn Perkins 
Burke, Burton Byers, Kenneth S. Cooper, A. L. Crabb, Leonidas W. Crawford, 
Robert A. Davis, R. T. DeWitt, Harold Drummond, George S. Dutch, William A. 
FitzGerald, Norman Frost, L. Lawton Gore, Willard Goslin, Susan W. Gray, Ruth 
Gillespie, William J. Griffin, C. L. Hall, Henry Harap, Henry H. Hill, Nicholas 
Hobbs, A. M. Holladay, Joseph C. Humphrey, James L. Hymes, Frieda Johnson, 
W. C. Jones, W. K. McCharen, W. D. McClurkin, Mary Morton, Mamie L. New- 
man, Jewell A. Phelps, Katherine Reed, Susan B. Riley, Felix C. Robb, Anna Loe 
Russell, Milton Lanning Shane, Jesse M. Shaver, S. L. Smith, Julian C. Stanley, 
Jr., Lawrence H. Stewart, Solon B. Sudduth, Chiles VanAntwerp, William Van Til, 
William H. Vaughan, James E. Ward, Hanor A. Webb, Arville Wheeler, Fremont 


P. Wirth, Frank Lynwood Wren, T. P. Yeatman. 


Arts 


Apams, Susan. Susan Adams’ How- 
To-Cook Book. A. A. Wyn, Incorpor- 
ated, 1951. 311lp. $3.00. 


Not every cookbook appeals to both the 
beginner and to the experienced cook. How- 
ever, this is one which will. One of the most 
attractive and informative of cookbooks, 
Susan Adams’ How-To-Cook seems destined 
to rank with the best. Highly recommended 
for those who desire to be different and yet 
have appetizing meals. 


Bituincs, HENRY. Construction 
Ahead. Viking Press, Incorporated, 
1951. 158p. $3.00. 


From an Indian trail to a modern motor 
highway, the author traces in an interesting 
way the development of roads in America. 
In the latter portion modern highway con- 
struction is explained step by step. A very 
readable style is used by this author. 


BLancH, ARNOLD. The Art of the 
Artist. Crown Publishers, Incorporated, 
n.d. 176p. $4.00. 


Excellent comprehensive collection of 
opinions and detailed information on theories 
and techniques of art by leading contempor- 
ary artists and art educators. Beautiful re- 
productions illustrate the discussions on line, 
composition, color and education of the artist. 


Construction and Equipment of the 
Home. Public Administration Service, 


1951. 7p. $2.50. 


In this book the objective of the Committee 
is to outline the standards to be met in 
American housing of the future. 


The two volumes of reports, Planning the 
Neighborhood, and Planning the Home for 
Occupancy, deal with a single more or less 
uniform topic where this third and final vol- 
ume, Construction and Equipment of the 
Home, is concerned with a series of special 
problems such as the structural framework of 
a dwelling; basic problems of heating and 
ventilation, illumination, and noise control; 
and many more. 


Craic, HazeEL THompson & Rusu, 
Oa Day. Homes with Character. D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1952. 351 p. $3.60. 


A very practical book on the subject of 
housing from the point of view of family 
needs—designed for particular use as a 
senior high school text. Considers the satis- 
factions of a family and what they should 
derive from a home, spending the family 
money, home planning, selection and ar- 
rangement of furnishings and simple home 
repairs. 


How to Build Fences and Gates. Lane 
Publishing Company, 1951. 96 p. 
$1.50. 


Those interested in studying design func- 
tion and construction of fences and gates will 
find a veritable collection of helpful views 
in this book. The material is presented in 
easy-to-follow text and is accompanied by ex- 
cellent illustrations defining the various steps. 
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How to Make Good Pictures. East- 
man Kodak Co., 1951. 224 p. $1.00. 


An old title but a completely rewritten and 
much improved text. Containing what the 
beginners of any age should know about 
simple equipment and procedure necessary 
to take snapshots of good quality. Emphasizes 
use of equipment and materials of Eastman 
but will apply equally well to those of any 
manufacturer. 


Rowe, Joun L. Typewriting for 
Speed and Accuracy. Gregg Publishing 
Company, 1952. 122 p. n.p. 

This text is organized into 30 units of 
3 parts each: speed and accuracy drills, 
pressure practice and paragraph material for 
sustained practice. It may be used in regular 
classes, special classes, or for private prac- 
tice and is excellent for drill purposes. 


Situ, H. H. & Luoyp, A. C. College 
T ypewriting Technique. Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 1952. 258 p. n.p. 

The materials in this 20-unit, 200-lesson 
new college text are presented in a systematic 
manner designed to develop and retain type- 
writing skill. The organization permits the 
selection of lessons for review or for in- 
tensive instruction. The excellent variety of 
office and business forms contributes to the 
general business information of the student 
and to the development of maximum type- 
writing competency. 


TayLor, Lucy D. Know Your Fab- 
rics. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951. 
366 p. $5.75. 

In Section I—certain standard fabrics are 
discussed under the questions—What is it? 
What are the decorative uses? In Section II— 
“The Characteristic Expressions of Historic 
Fabrics” are well discussed. In Section II— 
“Choosing Coverings for Chairs of Today” is 
considered. 

The author has chosen many excellent il- 
lustrations which are well distributed. 


Children’s Literature 


CRowELL, Pers. Cavalcade of Ameri- 
can Horses. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951. 317 p. $6.00. 


One of man’s greatest friends throughout 
the centuries has been the horse. This work 
may be styled a complete and authoritative 
work on horses for not only is the story of 
the horse from prehistoric times told, but 
also the role of this animal in life today. 
Libraries will want this book: children will 
find it attractive and interesting; grown-ups 
will also love it. 
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Frencu, David Starr—Space 
Ranger. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1952. 186 p. $2.50. 


As six billion people on Earth depend on 
their food from Mars, the plot to poison this 
population is formed. To counterfoil this 
plan, David Starr undertakes a trip to Mars 
and in this trip his role in life as a space 
ranger is born. An exciting account of 
science-fiction. 


PAYNE, STEPHEN. Stories of the 
West. Lantern Press, 1951. 192 p. 
$2.50. 


Action stories of cowboy West. Five stories 
written from the point of view of participa- 
tive children. Third or fourth grade reading 
level. 


RosenTHAL, Leon S. This Liberty. 
Dorrance & Company, 1951. 316 p. 
$3.00. 


This is a first novel by Leon S. Rosenthal, 
an authority on early American history. It 
provides good background material on the 
American revolution. It is the story of Haym 
Salomon, a Polish Jew, who sacrificed his 
health and fortune to save the American 
government from bankruptcy. Excellent read- 
ing for adolescents. 


Education and Psychology 


ALT, Ricnarp M. & Braprorp, 
LIAM €, Business Economics Principles 
and Cases, Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 
1951. 581 p. n.p. 


An excellent text using the technique of 
economic analysis in the study of specific 
business problems. Each chapter is followed 
by a series of cases requiring the applica- 
tion of business and economic principles. The 
content is well-organized and clearly and 
concisely written. It is suitable for senior 
college or graduate classes in business and 
economics. 


BUTTERWORTH, JULIAN E. & Dawson, 
Howarp A. The Modern Rural School. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 
494 p. $5.00. 


An authoritative, up to date analysis of 
rural education in the United States. There 
is penetrating insight into problems involved; 
concise statement of pertinent facts; clear 
interpretation of the significance of the situ- 
ation; suggestion of improvements possible to 
achieve; and proposed procedures for bring- 
ing about these improvements. Highly recom- 
mended. 


CaMERON, NORMAN and ANN Mar- 
GARET. Behavior Pathology. Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1951. 645 p. $5.00. 

A textbook in the general field of abnormal 
psychology. Covers a wide range of ma- 
terial and is well written. Another outstand- 


ing book by Cameron in collaboration with 
a colleague. 


Cieucu, M. F. Psychology in the 
Service of the School. Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 183 p. $3.75. 


An attempt to make psychology practical 
for the teacher, parent, and other persons 
interested in the school children. Contains 
several good examples of behavior problems. 


DiMicuHaEL, SALVATORE G. Jmprov- 
ing Personality and Study Skills in 
College. Bruce Publishing Company, 
1951. 304 p. $3.00. 


Time tested rules for effective study are 
reported. The author apparently thinks per- 
sonality development is accomplished largely 
through individual effort. Written from the 
viewpoint of an experienced teacher rather 
than that of a psychologist. 


Dunsmoor, CLarENcE C. and Davis, 
OLIVER C. How to Choose that College. 
Bellman Publishing Company, 1951. 
52 p. $.90. 


A concise and well-organized discussion of 
pertinent factors for consideration by the 
college preparatory student in the selection 
of the college or university best-suited to his 
particular needs. Contains general informa- 
tion concerning college entrance require- 
ments. A very helpful book for college pre- 
paratory students or high school counselors. 


FarRNHAM, Marynia F, The Adolesc- 
ent. Harper & Brothers, 1951. 243 p. 
$3.00. 


By the co-author of Modern Woman, The 
Lost Sex, this book for parents points up 
many of the problems which face the ado- 
lescent today as seen from psychoanalytic 
point of view. It should open the eyes of those 
parents who are little aware of the stresses 
under which the modern adolescent lives. 


Licutroot, GeorciA FRANcis. Per- 
sonality Characteristics of Bright and 
Dull Children. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1951. 136 p. $2.35. 


A relatively new approach to the study 
of bright and dull children. Of special in- 
terest to teachers and administrators inter- 


ested in mental health and personality prob- 
lems of gifted and exceptional children. 


Mapben, Ward. Religious Values in 
Education. Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
203 p. $3.00. 


Finding that the great majority of students 
in his classes in Brooklyn College, New 
York, are “confused, dissatisfied and grop- 
ing,” and believe that “the cultivation of the 
arts of living is the school’s greatest task,” 
the author suggests how education in its 
normal and natural course can help in build- 
ing a spiritual outlook adequate for the needs 
of students. 


McKean, E tty. It’s Mine, Copp 
Clark Company, 1951. Unp. $2.00. 


This is a most unusual book for young 
children, One which deals realistically with 
some of the less pleasant feelings which all 
children have, and the more difficult life situ- 
ations in which all youngsters find them- 
selves. Wrapped up in a good story which is 
worthwhile in itself comes the important re- 
assurance that what a child feels is not 
peculiar to him alone. This is another im- 
portant contribution both to children’s liter- 
ature and to mental hygiene by the author 
of the equally outstanding David’s Bad Day. 


McNerney, CHESTER T. Educational 
Supervision. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1951. 341 p. $4.00. 


The author views supervision as “the pro- 
cedure of giving direction to, and providing 
critical evaluations of, the instructional pro- 
cess .... to provide students at all levels 
with better educational services.” A sound 
and consistent point of view is maintained 
throughout the volume. Democratic human 
relations among all school personnel are seen 
as essential. The author writes well—in di- 
rect, understandable language. Many teachers 
may want to rearrange the order of topics, 
but overall coverage is good. Unfortunately 
the bibliography is not up to date; and most 
examples of practice are taken from secon- 
dary schools. 


Menrens, H. E. (ed.). Adventures 
in Aviation Education. American Coun- 
cil on Education in Co-operation with 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 


1951. 401 p. n.p. 


A new branch of general education brought 
into view through the new and interesting 
field of aviation education. Presents varied 
material on teacher experiences and related 
knowledge gained through infusion of avia- 
tion education into the curriculum. 
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James L. Using Your 
Mind Effectively. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1951. 264 p. $3.00. 

Treats a wide range of problems associated 


with problems of study. One of the better 
treatments on this subject. 


Rance, WILLARD. The Rise and Pro- 
gress of Negro Colleges in Georgia. 
University of Georgia Press, 1951. 264 
p. $3.75. 


A documented account of the development 
of higher education for Negroes in a Deep 
South state. This is a story of struggle and 
awakening, with an effective concluding chap- 
ter on the modern college. 


Rispen, Guiapys. How Big? How 
Many? Christopher Publishing House, 
1951. 248 p. $3.50. 


A rather interesting book. It should be 
very helpful to teachers of elementary arith- 
metic. There are many ideas that can help 
the teacher develop the concept and use of 
number with meaning. 


SuHarp, Georce. Curriculum De- 
velopment as Re-Education of the 
Teacher. Bureau of Publications Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 132 
p- n.p. 

This volume is an exploration into the 
fields of social psychology and psychotherapy 
for guidance in effecting curriculum change. 
The author comes out with generally ac- 
cepted principles of co-operative effort in the 
improvement of teaching and learning. The 
allusions to the related fields should be of 
special interest to leaders in curriculum de- 
velopment. 


Stokes, C. Newton. Teaching the 
Meanings of Arithmetic. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. 531 p. 
$4.50. 


This is a good book. It contains a great 
deal of value for the teacher of arithmetic. 
Unfortunately it is written in a style that 
makes for difficult reading. For this reason 
it loses some if its inspiration and value. 


Rosert. Crisis and Hope in 
American Education, Beacon Press, 
1951. 235 p. $3.75. 

A critical examination of secondary, higher, 
and adult education in the United States, 
with particular reference to the “unprincipled 
pursuit of the two equally democratic ideals 
of equality and quality.” The author calls 
for emotional, intellectual, and social educa- 
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tion at once more modern and more in the 
great tradition of humanism. 


Woopy, Ropert H. (ed.). The 
Papers and Addresses of William Pres- 
ton Few, Duke University Press, 1951. 
369 p. $5.00, 

This work measures an important educator 
who presided over Trinity College and its 
successor, Duke University, for thirty years. 
The collected papers and a biographical ap- 
preciation of William Preston Few estab- 
lish and underscore his stature as an educa- 
tor and university builder. 


Health and Physical Education 


Turner, Community Health 
Educator’s Compendium of Knowledge. 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1951. 266 p. $3.00. 


This is a compact handbook prepared to 
help the health educator check principles, 
possibilities and procedures in democratic 
action for health promotion. Its use need 
not be limited to that group of workers. It 
will be helpful to anyone using group meth- 
ods. 


Woopuam-SmitH, Ceci. Lonely 
Crusader, Whittlesey House, 1951. 255 
p. $3.00. 

This book is well written and in a style 
which will appeal to many readers. As all of 
the books on the life of the founder of mod- 
ern nursing, it emphasizes her early years 
and her work in nursing. The Lonely Cru- 
sader is truly portrayed throughout the book; 
she was always crusading for something to 
improve nursing. The title is well chosen. 


Literature 


BicLanp, Mrs. EILeen. Onida, The 
Passionate Victorian. Duell, Sloan, & 
Pearce, Inc., 1951. 272 p. $3.75. 

An apologia for the eccentricities and vaga- 
ries of a genius. The writing is good, and the 
book is both interesting and informative. A 
book for adults of literary interests. 


Buck, Jr. Putto M. An Anthology 
of World Literature — Third Edition. 
Macmillan Company, 1951. 1,150 p. 
$5.75. 

Organized chronologically with adequate 
interlocking comment. Selects writers whom 
the world has come to recognize as of su- 
preme importance. Excellent Greek section, 
presenting the Jliad in prose, the Odyssey in 
verse, and eight complete dramas. Broad 
survey of religious literature. Provocative 
material should interest any college group. 


ANTON. Elisaveta 


CHEHOV, 
(Translator). Anton Chehov — Three 
Plays. Penguin Books, 1951. 255 p. 
$.65. 


Low cost, paper bound edition, containing 


Fen, 


The Cherry Orchard, Three Sisters, and 
Ivanov. 


Dickens, CHARLES. The Old Curios- 
ity Shop. Oxford University Press, 
1951. 555 p. $3.00. 


This edition is recommended for its re- 
prints of the seventy-five original illustra- 
tions by Cattermole and “Phiz.” They pre- 
serve the Victorian tone and often suggest 
Dicken’s genius for caricature. The print 
in the volume is clear and uncramped. A 
desultory introduction by the Earl of Wick- 
low records an appreciative reader’s notes. 


Guman, Wituiam H. Melville’s 
Early Life and Redburn. New York 
University Press. 378 p. $5.00. 


This is the most detailed and dependable 
study of the young Melville that has ap- 
peared. It shows his fourth novel to be not 
simple autobiography, but a revelation of its 
author’s mind and spirit. It also demonstrates 
the novelist’s progress as an artist. Sound, 
careful scholarship makes it rewarding read- 
ing. 


Levy, REUBEN (Translated by). A 
Mirror for Princes. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1951. 265 p. $3.75. 

Advice of a Persian ruler to his son as to 
personal and official conduct. Much more in 
the style and philosophy of Machiavelli than 
of Lord Chesterfield. The life of Persia is 
shown in an interesting way. 


STAUFFER, DonaLp, Ed. Selected 
Poetry and Prose of Coleridge. Modern 
Library—Random House. 608 p. $1.25. 

The pieces here reprinted (103 pages of 
poetry and 497 of prose) represents Cole- 
ridge’s experiences and thoughts as well as 
the products of his extraordinary imagina- 
tion. Here is a collection that is more than 
an assembly of scraps. Beyond praising the 
selection, little need be said of the editorial 
work. 


Music 


Batet, JAN. What Makes an Orches- 
tra. Oxford University Press, 1951. 41 
p- $2.50. 


This is a picture of what makes an orch- 
estra—a picture portrayed by means of the 


musical instrument. Accompanying this an- 
alysis of intruments is information about the 
instrument and a picture of each actually 
being played. This is a work which will make 
good general reading and which will appeal 
to young people as well as adults. 


Barspour, JAMES Murray. Tuning 
and Temperament. Michigan State Col- 
lege Press, 1951. 241 p. $4.00. 


Excellent history of tuning—the perfect 
scale and temperament—the compromise 
necessary to composition in all keys. The 
plan of giving to each principle theory a 
chapter plus a valuable glossary makes the 
material accessible to readers without exten- 
sive training in musical theory. Tuning and 
Temperament should be a helpful book to 
the music student experimenting and search- 
ing for new musical forms. 


Coteman, Satis N. Dancing Time. 
John Day Company, 1952. 31 p. $2.25. 


Here are fourteen tunes, to be played on 
the piano, as accompaniment to rhythmic 
movements of children. All of them are easy 
to play and to memorize and have been used 
successfully with children from nursery 
school through third grade. 


CuLver, CHARLES A. Musical Acous- 
tics. Blakiston Company, 1951. 234p. 
$4.25. 


Primarily, science of musical acoustics. The 
third and revised edition described several 
instruments not discussed earlier, new sub- 
jects are introduced and new material is in- 
corporated. Certain topics are brought up to 
date. 


Lincc, ANN M. Mephisto Waltz. 
Henry Holt & Company, 1951. 317 p. 
$3.50. 


A moving account of the fabulous life and 
career of Franz Listz. His rise as leader of 
the fashionable music world of Paris—and 
Europe; his retirement in old age to the 
spiritual life; and above all his unforgettable 
music. Ann M. Lingg has treated his varied 
career with dignity and ease. 


H. The American 
Symphony Orchestra. Indiana Univers- 
ity Press, 1951. 437 p. $6.00. 


Fascinatingly written, with facts and figures, 
anecdotes and incidents, this book tells for 
the first time the complete story of the 
American orchestra from its beginnings a 
century ago down to the present day—the 
personal history of the American symphony 
orchestras and the music they played. 
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Creative Leadership 
Of 
Adult Education 


by PAUL L. ESSERT, 
Professor of Education and Ex- 
ecutive Officer of Institute of 
Adult Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College. 


e@ Combines theory and practice 
in a single volume; clarifies 
the fundamental problems of 
all the specializations of adult 
education — schools, colleges, 
men’s and women’s clubs, dis- 
cussion groups, industry. Gives 
a wealth of illustrative material 
for each of these fields. 


@ Based on the latest research 
and the author’s personal ob- 
servation of adult education 
programs in many states. 


@ Teaching Aids: many stimulat- 
ing questions and laboratory 
practices. 

333 pages 5% x 81” 


Send for Your Copy Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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NeETTL, PauL. Forgotten Musicians. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1951, 352 
p. $6.00. 


Music lover and layman alike will cherish 
these fascinating stories of musicians long 
forgotten. The author, an eminent musical 
historian, takes us journeying along the by- 
ways of music and each page is fresh with 
enchantment as we share the excitement of 
discovery. 


ScHWALJE, Eart & Marjory. Cezar 
and the Music-Maker. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1951. 77 p. $2.50. 


The story centers around Cezar and his 
monkey, Coco. It is very worthwhile in as 
much that it gives such an excellent impres- 
sion of the Philippine Islands in an appeal- 
ing way. The music-maker is presented as a 
goal toward which Cezar turns all his 
energies. This book should appeal to boys 
and girls of the intermediate grades. 


Spirta, Pupp. Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Dover Publications, 1951. 1,799 
p. $10.00 (2 vols.). 


This is the most impressive, comprehensive 
and important single work of the life of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. The forms and types 
of composition developed in the Baroque era 
are discussed in detail. The material is de- 
veloped from its earliest beginnings to the 
era of Bach. Almost every known Bach work 
is analyzed and the major works are dis- 
cussed in great detail. Spitta’s “Bach” has 
been out of print for many years and is now 
again available in an unabridged reissue of 
the English translation. 


Witson, Emett. How to Help Your 
Child with Music. Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 1951. 170 p. $3.00. 


Helpful guide for the parent, thinking 
of giving his child music lessons. Good dis- 
cussion of instruments. 


Zorr, Otto, (ed.). Great Composers, 
Through the Eyes of Their Contempor- 
aries. E. P. Dutton and Company, 1951. 
510 p. $6.00. 


Excellent collection of contemporary ac- 
counts of the great composers, by their 
friends, pupils, enemies and critics. Edited 
by Otto Zoff, distinguished writer, personally 
acquainted with many of the outstanding 
figures in present day music. Great Com- 
posers; a pleasure and value to everyone 
who listens to music. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bates, JaMEs D. Atheism’s Faith and 
Fruits. W .A. Wilde Company, 1951, 
176 p. $2.25. 

Purpose of the author is to place plainly 
before the reader the fact that atheism, both 
in its affirmations and its conclusions for 
conduct, is a system without real foundation 
and without hope, a purpose ably defended 
with evidence drawn from a wide range of 
reading and convincing argument. 


Barnes, Winston H. F. The Philos- 
ophical Predicament. Beacon Press, 
1951. 184 p. $2.50. 

This is a short, but effective, criticism of 
those modern philosophers who would give 
up all dealings with metaphysics and ethics 
and concentrate on hair-splitting arguments 
about the meanings of words. The author’s 
approach is by way of ordinary experience 
and common sense. To read the book calls 
for very little formal training in philosophy 
but it is, at the same time, a very rewarding 
work. 


Carter, Henry. The Methodist Heri- 
tage. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
246 p. $2.75. 

In the mind of the writer the Ecumenical 
Movement (Amsterdam Conference, 1948) 
brought to the fore two questions, what is 
the Methodist Heritage and what are the 
distinctive responsibilities and obligations of 
Methodism to the church Universal, ques- 
tions answered constructively by a reexamina- 
tion of the history of Methodism, its beliefs 
and mission. ‘ 


Ferm, VerciLius TuRE ANSELM. A 
Protestant Dictionary. Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 292 p. $5.00. 


Facts and definitions in respect to Protes- 
tant beliefs, including personalities ranging 
approximately from Philip Melanchton to 
Dwight L. Moody, arranged in alphabetical 
order in convenient desk accessibility as, for 
example, Augsburg Confession, Baptist 
churches, church colors, Church of England, 
fundamentalism, imputation, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, marriage, polity, surplice, and the like. 


Hamitton, W., (Translator). Plato: 
The Symposium. Penguin Books, 1951. 
121 p. $.50. 


A new translation of the famous dialogue 
on love. This has long been considered the 
most perfect of Plato’s dialogues. An excel- 
lent 22 page introduction explains the setting, 
purpose, etc, of the work for the reader who 
has little classical or philosophical training. 


Hammer, Jane Ross, (ed.). Logic 
for Living. Philosophical Library, 
1951. 281 p. $6.00. 


This is an attempt by a former student of 
the late Henry Horace Williams of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina to reconstruct some 
of the discussions of Hegelian idealism that 
used to take place in his classroom. The book 
will be welcomed by the numerous one-time 
students, particularly throughout the South. 
The dialogue form is preserved throughout 
the greater part of the book. 


HorrMan, Ross J. S. The Spirit of 
Politics and the Future of Freedom. 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1951. 98 
p. $2.50. 


This amplified version of the 1950 Gabriel 
Richard Lecture is an eloquent exposition 
of the need for a political philosophy based 
on the will of God and respecting the true 
nature of man. The American and French 
revolutions are compared attributing the 
greater enduring qualities of the former’s 
ideas to a regard for human freedom. 


Kirk, ALBERT EMMANUEL. It Can 
Happen in the Church. Dorrance & 
Company, 1951. 199 p. $2.50. 


Presents five convictions, in the form of 
five visions, which the author firmly believes 
are coming again constructively into the con- 
sciousness of the church, namely, vision of 
brotherly reconciliation, responsiveness of the 
human heart to spiritual appeal, religious 
education, true function of government, ef- 
fective organization in local church. 


Knott, Luetia. Keys to Christian 
Living. W. A. Wilde Company, 1951. 
248 p. $2.50. 


The “Keys” are faith, scripture, prayer, 
obedience, consecration, suffering, developed 
in thirty-three expositions based on and 
illustrated by numerous passages of Scripture 
designed and carried out rewardingly as an 
aid of solving modern problems and in bring- 
ing comfort and consolation to the distressed 
and frustrated. 


Liske, Tuomas V. Effective Preach- 
ing. Macmillan Company, 1951. 293 p. 
$3.50. 


Since “no profession uses speech more than 
does the priesthood” this volume presents and 
enlarges upon more or less obvious founda- 
tion principles for effective preaching as, for 
example, a sermon is not a recitation, the 
effective speaker is a prepared preacher, 
all the effective speaking of the priest should 
be ultimately persuasive. 
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Lopce, Rupert CLenpon. Applying 
Philosophy. Beacon Press, 1951. 243 
p. $2.75. 

The author defines philosophy and then 
goes on to describe the various types of 
philosophical thoughts, realism, idealism, and 
pragmatism. He then outlines the ways in 
which each may be applied to education, to 
business, to government, to religion and 
finally to everyday living. A very readable 
book like everything else that professor 
Lodge has written. 


Mayer, Cuartes. Man: Mind or 
Matter? Beacon Press, 1951. 168 p. 
$2.50. 


A translation of a brief but meaty work by 
an eminent French scholar. The work is clear, 
concise, and extremely thought provoking. It 
is not easy but is nevertheless recommended 
for those interested in learning what philo- 
sophers of the present day are thinking. The 
author’s breadth of mind is refreshing. 


Mayer, Freperick. A History of 
Modern Philosophy. American Book 
Company, 1951. 669 p. $5.25. 


Includes philosophers from the Renaissance 
to the mid-twentieth century. Many of the 
lesser known men are included. Some ac- 
counts of individuals are only a paragraph 
in length. Trends and movements are treated 
in some detail. The book is competently writ- 
ten. 


MILLER, DonaLp G. Conqueror in 
Chains, A Story of the Apostle Paul. 
Westminister Press, 1951. 271 p. $2.50. 


An appealing biography in story form and 
style, of Paul the Apostle which supplements 
facts from Luke’s account in Acts and Paul’s 
letters with conjectures in respect to the 
Apostle’s early life in Tarsus and Jerusalem 
and his imprisonment in Rome, his release 


therefrom, his subsequent imprisonment and 
death. 


Miscu, Beorc. The Dawn of Philos- 
ophy. Harvard University Press, 1951. 
347 p. $4.50. 


This is a very readable treatment of the 
ideas of Greek, Chinese, Indian, etc., philos- 
ophers. It forms an excellent introduction to 
the whole subsequent by way of the earliest 
writers. Many quotations are given, well 
translated from original sources. A rewarding 
book to keep at hand and to delve into from 
time to time. 


ScHOFIELD, Josepu A., Jr. 53 Object 
Sunday Talks to Children. W. A. Wilde 
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Co., 1951. 190 p. $1.75. 


Talks and sermons to children on such 
objects as a snowball, pennies and dimes, 
the frying-pan, a bottle of milk, piano, bells, 
candy and the like, some of which carry a 
definite, pertinent moral and religious signifi- 
cance, others strained and far-fetched. 


Situ, M. Peloubet’s Select 
Notes, 1952. W. A. Wilde Co., 1951. 
418 p. $2.75. 


The 1952 edition of this series of notes on 
the International Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching (Sunday School Lessons to most 
of us.) The series is one of the oldest and 
best. The work of Dr. Smith is maintaining 
the reputation. 


Soper, Epmunp Davison. The Re- 
ligions of Mankind. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1951. 253 p. $3.50. 


A third edition presenting with chapter 
suggestions for further study, the religions 
of mankind with the same careful research 
and authoritativeness which so happily char- 
acterized the first edition, with up-to-date 
additions based on post-war changes and 
two recent years of first-hand study and 
observation as visiting professor of the history 
of religion in Leonary Theological College, 
India. 


Pettit, IsaBeL L. India, Give Me 
Thine Heart. W. A. Wilde Company, 
1951. 189 p. $2.50. 


An extremely competently told story of 
bringing one “lost sheep” into the Christian 
fold and the results upon his native land. 
Based on real facts, here is a true drama in 
life that is stranger than fiction. 


Runes, Dacosert D. (ed.). Spinoza 
Dictionary. Philosophical Library, 
1951. 309 p. $5.00. 


A unique method of “breaking through the 
terminological walls of the philosopher,” 
Spinoza, who “set down his sentences cagily” 
and “who had no fit word for creation, a 
method of “A to Z” citations, in translation, 
from Spinoza’s writings, as, for example, 
under “P,” “Pity is pain accompanied by the 
idea of evil, which has befallen someone 
else whom we conceived to be like ourselves.” 


TayLor, Joun R. Maple Sugar Par- 
son. Dorrance & Company, 1951. 136 
p. $2.00. 


A fascinating twentieth century story of 
how the “Maple Sugar Parson,” Reveren’ 
Thad Condon, personally and through sun- 
shine and shadow, led old “Mac” the sinner 


E 
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to experience “cudding in God’s clover,” told 
vividly in the picturesque dialect of the Ver- 
mont mountains with close-ups of characters 
photographed by a writer who knows the 
life of these mountaineers and reproduces 
the lingo in decided entertaining style. 


THORNTON, Rev. Francis B. and 
Rowe, Timotay M. What Is Your 
Catholic 1.Q.? P. J. Kennedy and Sons. 
216 p. $2.00. 


In a series of quizzes the author has pre- 
sented a test of the readers knowledge of 
Catholic religion. This is a book which will 
appeal to religionists only of the Catholic 
persuasion and is more of a fun book than 
a serious vehicle of information. 


Woo prince, L. In The 
Beginning. Dorrance & Company, 1951. 
104 p. $1.75. 


In 99 pages the author has culled out from 
the four gospels, without changing King 
James Version, major events in the life of 
Jesus omitting source, chapters and verses, 
presenting a narrative treatment which may 
disturb the more conservative thought doubt- 
less welcomed by liberals. 


Reference 


DeVries, Louis. French-English- 
Science Dictionary. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1951. 595 p. $6.50. 


This revised and enlarged French-English- 
Science dictionary contains concise defini- 
tions of terms pertaining to agriculture and 
the biological and physical sciences. Terms 
of recent origin are included in the field 
of eronautics, electronics, radar, radio, and 
television. It has some practical value for 
all users but especially for the advanced 
student. 


Leo. Dictionary of Mathe- 
matical Sciences; Vol. 1. German— 
English. Frederick Ungar Publishing 
Co., 1951. 235 p. $3.25. 


This first modern German-English math- 
ematical dictionary emphasizes terms used 
in mathematics and geometry but also covers 
in some detail fields of application, such as 
mathematical logic, statistics, commercial 
arithmetic, physics, and astronomy. Words 
with technical meaning in mathematics are 
included, terms defined concisely and clearly 
with numerous cross references and model 
usages given. 


WINCHELL, ConsTANcE M. Guide to 


Reference Books. American Library 
Association. 645 p. $10.00. 


One of the most famous of library tools is 
Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books. Such 
books, as may be expected, pass out of date 
as new reference books come off the press. 
To catch up with this newer output and to 
bring older editions up to date, Miss 
Winchell has edited this 7th edition of a 
standard work. The best works in a field are 
herein listed with an index which is com- 
plete and useful. This work has a use far 
beyond that of a library. It should be in the 
personal library of everyone who thinks of 
himself as a book lover and book user. 


Wotr, Martin L. Dictionary of the 
Arts. Philosophical Library, 1951. 797 
p- $10.00. 


Definitions are comprehensive, clear, and 
concise in the broad field of art, music, lit- 
erature, and theatre with emphasis upon 
practice rather than theory. The scope is 
universal covering the whole world from 
earliest to modern times. Technical terms 
used in definitions are in italics and have 
their own individual entries in their alpha- 
betical place in the dictionary. Has excellent 
cross references. 


WotseELey, Rotanp E. The Magazine 
World. Prentice-Hall, Inc., n.d. 427 p. 
$5.65. 


One of the biggest industries in the coun- 
try is that of the magazine. Inasmuch as 
there were last year in the United States 
some 7,000 different magazines published, 
this is a field of interest which will be of 
fascination to many. This Magazine World 
is a successful attempt to portray the picture 
of magazines in todays’ world. Not only the 
editorial policy is set forth but also an an- 
alysis of advertisements and other relation- 
ships. Good for any library as a reference 
work. 


Science and Mathematics 


Hausman, Leon A. Beginner’s Guide 
to Attracting Birds. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1951. 127 p. $2.00. 


A highly practical, charmingly written and 
adequately illustrated book for the beginner 
on the foods, shelters, baths and plantings 
that will lure birds to the yard in all seasons 
of the year. A key for easy identification of 
the common birds is provided. 
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Imma, A. D. Jnsect Natural History. 
Blakiston Company, 1951. 317 p. $5.00. 


A very fine popular treatment of British 
insects; written in simple, accurate, and in- 
teresting language suitable for students in 
the upper grades and in the high schools. 
This book is beautifully illustrated with over 
one hundred colored photographs and nu- 
merous black and white pictures. 


Lemmon, Rosert STELL. The Birds 
Are Yours. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
121 p. $2.25. 

An interesting series of essays, told in 
elementary language, and illustrated by black 
and white sketches. Suitable for fourth and 
fifth grade children. 


Moroney, J. J. Facts From Figures. 
Penguin Books, 1951. 472 p. $1.25. 


A sound, systematic popularization of sta- 
tistics. Can be read with profit by most stu- 
dents and teachers. 


SANDERSON, Ivan T. How to Know 
the American Mammals, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1951. 164 p. $2.50. 


A fascinating and well-illustrated (there 
are 183 black and white pictures, 25 color 
plates, and ten full pages of animal tracks) 
book treating the common American mam- 
mals in a popular but accurate manner. A 
very useful nature book for the upper grades 
and for the high school. 


TRELEASE, Sam F. The Scientific 
Paper. Williams and Wilkins Company, 
1951. 163 p. $2.50. 


A valuable book on an important subject. 
Especially helpful to students of the sciences. 


Social Sciences 


ComMacer, Henry STEELE, (ed.). 
Living Ideas in America. Harper & 
Brothers, 1951. 766 p. $4.50. 


This is a collection of documents and read- 
ings organized within the framework of what 
the editor regards as important ideas which 
continue to influence American culture. This 
is one of the best and most original of Mr. 
Commager’s many fine editorial endeavors. 


Cooper, Ropert U. Investments for 
Professional People. Macmillan & Com- 
pany, 1951. 358 p. $4.00. 

A clearly and simply written treatment of 
investments aimed at the development of 
personal and family investments programs 
with practical emphasis on market values 
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and taxes. This information is useful to 
everyone, regardless of his background or 
interests. 


CoTrreLL, Leonarp. The Lost Pha- 
roahs. Philosophical Library, 1951. 
256 p. $6.00. 

A fascinating account of the development 
of Egyptology, written for popular and lay 
interest. The story of the growth of knowl- 
edge about the great Egyptian Empires is 
prefaced by a synopsis of the history of 
Egypt as it is now known. Real information, 
and interesting reading. 


Epmonps, WALTER D. They Fought 
with What They Had. Little, Brown, & 
Company, 1951. 532 p. $5.00. 

The nature of this scholarly, exciting vol- 
ume is described by its subtitle: “The story 
of the Army Air Forces in the Southwest 
Pacific, 1941-1942.” 


GLIKSMAN, JERzyY. Tell the West. Na- 


tional Committee for a Free Europe 
Inc., 1948. 


A brief account of the terror under Russian 
Communism by one who served as a slave 
laborer behind the Iron Curtain. 


Green, ArRNoLD W. Henry Charles 
Carey. University of Pennsylvania, 
1951. 218 p. n.p. 

Fascinating account of the life and works 
of a prominent early American political econ- 
omist, sociologist and social reformer. Teach- 
ers of the social studies will be especially 
pleased with this fine biography. 


GrirFitH, Ernest S. Congress—Its 
Contemporary Role. New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 193 p. $3.50. 


A scholarly book on our national legislative 
body by the director of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress; 
topics covered include executive-legislative 
relations, appropriations, international policy, 
pressure groups and political parties. 


HuntTINcTon, ELiswortu. Prin- 
ciples of Human Geography. John 
Wiley & Sons, 1951. 805 p. $6.25. 


This Sixth Edition of the well-known work 
by the late Professor Huntington has been 
revised by Earl B. Shaw. Huntington’s em- 
phasis upon the relation of the natural en- 
vironment to human activities has been re- 
tained. The addition of views on “Climate 
and Life” other than Huntington’s, along 
with new illustrative material is designed to 
modernize the book and make it more prac- 
tical for teaching purposes. 


Jounson, GERALD W. This American 
People. Harper & Brothers, 1951. 205 
p- $2.75. 


The chapters of this pungently written little 
volume are, in a sense, essays which examine 
the nature and validity of the American Idea. 
The book is extremely useful reading for 
anyone seeking to clarify further his con- 
ceptions of American civilization. 


Jones, Jesse H. & ANGLY, Epwarb. 
Fifty Billion Dollars, My Thirteen 
Years with the RFC (1932-1945). Mac- 
millan Company, 1951. 631 p. $6.00. 


A well written and informative story of an 
outstanding government agency. Scattered 
throughout the chronicle are many human 
interest stories which give a better acquaint- 
ance with some leaders of the day and an 
insight into contemporary history. A “should- 
be-read” book for every citizen as_ it 
gives a detailed record of how the gov- 
ernment of the people works as a govern- 
ment for the people. 


Lansinc, Marion & others. Makers 
of the Americas. D. C. Heath, 1951. 
468 p. $2.80. 


The story of the discovery, settlement, and 
development of North and South America. It 
is a series of interesting accounts of import- 
ant persons and events from the days of the 
early discoveries to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, 1949. 


MILLER, Joun C. Crisis in Freedom. 
Little, Brown, & Company, 1951. 253 
p- $3.50. 


This is a comprehensive account of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts told in scholarly yet 
very interesting style. A relatively short and 
very useful study with a particular timeli- 
ness. 


Office of the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. Report on Ger- 
many. (6th qtr.) Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1951. 
165 p. n.p. 

This interesting report discusses such vital 
problems as Germany’s unification, occupa- 
tion costs, the Schuman plan, Plans for a 


European Army and other current inter- 
national problems. 


PEAaRE, CATHERINE Owens. Mary 
McLeod Bethune. Vanguard Press, 
1951. 219 p. $2.75. 

This is a well written biographical sketch 
of Mary McLeod Bethune, who was born of 
slave parents in South Carolina. Her strug- 


gles for an education and her determination 
to serve her people, resulting in the building 
of a million dollar college in Daytona Beach, 
make a thrilling story. 


Runes, Dacosert D. The Hebrew 
Impact on Western Civilization. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. 922 p. $10.00. 

Seventeen scholars contribute to this sym- 
posium on the cultural influence of the Jew. 
The preface states frankly that it is a book 
of propaganda, however, it is quite clear 
that the propaganda is directed against pre- 
judice intolerance and racial hatred. 


SELLEW, GLapys and PauL HANLEY 
FurFey. Sociology and Social Prob- 
lems in Nursing Service. W. B. Saun- 
ders, 1951. 191 p. $3.75. 

The third edition of a widely used text 
written by two prominent Catholic teachers. 
The basic premise of the book is that prob- 
lems found in the nursing service can be 
adequately understood only in relation to the 
social conditions of the community itself. 


Seton-Watson, Hucu. The East 
European Revolution, Frederick A. 
Praeger Company, 1951. 421 p. $5.50. 

A discussion of the historical background 
and social structure of the East European 
Nations. The tragic story of resistance move- 
ments and the Sovietization of this very in- 
teresting and colorful section of the world. 


Wuirte, Leonarp D. The Jefferson- 
ians. Macmillan Company, 1951. 572 
p- $6.00. 

A scholarly study of one administrative 
history during the years 1801-1829. A very 
useful addition to the literature of American 
history and government. 


Younc, Jonn Parke. The Interna- 
tional Economy. Ronald Press Co., 
1951. 813 p. $5.50. 

A thorough revision of an authoritative 
text. Written in a readable style, it is a 
most complete and balanced treatment of 
the economics of the international economy. 
The volume is excellent—a vast improve- 
ment over the very good previous editions. 


ZuRCcHER, ARNOLD J. Constitutions 
and Constitutional Trends Since World 
War II, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
351 p. $5.00. 

Trends in government and public admin- 
istration are discussed by nine well-known 
authorities in comparative law. A useful vol- 


ume particularly for advanced students of 
government. 
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Text 


AveELL, James C. & WELToN, Louis 
E. A. Laboratory Course in Biology. 
Ginn & Company, 1951. 281 p. $2.50. 

Has many good features including special 
attention to the pronunciation and meaning 
of difficult words: one of the better high 
school manuals. 


CuTrRIiGHT, PRUDENCE, and W. W. 
CuarTers, (eds.). Democracy Series. 
Macmillan Company, 1951. n. p. $1.40- 
$2.00. 


A comprehensive series of social science 
texts. There is real development of under- 
standings appropriate to the development 
of children in grades one through six. Texts 
for grades seven and eight are planned. 
The titles indieate something of the de- 
velopment. (Primer) School Friends. (Book 
I) Lets Take Turns. (Book II). Enjoying 
Our Land. (Book III) Your Land and Mine. 
(Book IV) Toward Freedom. (Book V) 
Pioneering in Democracy. (Book VI) The 
Way of Democracy. (Book VII) Growth of 
Democracy. (Book VIII) Working for De- 


mocracy. 


Hai, Newman A. Thermodynamics 
of Fluid Flow. Prentice-Hall, 1951. 278 
p. $5.50. 

A highly technical text designed to show 
the interrelationships between thermodyn- 
amics and fluid-flow of perfect gases and 
other fluids. Many fluid-flow problems are 
included, based on assumption of steady and 
one-dimensional flow. For students with pre- 
vious training in mechanics and thermody- 
namics. 


Horrocks, Joun E. The Psychology 
of Adolescence. Houghton - Mifflin, 
1951. 640 p. $4.50. 


A comprehensive, up-to-date approach to 
adolescence with the stress upon objective ob- 
servation of the adolescent’s behavior. Highly 
recommended as a text for college students or 
for the use of youth workers of various sorts. 


Kyte, Georce C. The Principal at 
Work. Ginn and Company, 1952. 530 
p. $4.50. 

A thorough revision of an excellent text. 
The practical illustrative materials have been 
expanded helpfully. Most topics are treated 
so fundamentally that high school as well as 
elementary school principals will find the 
treatment helpful. The book is designed for 
elementary principals. 


Moore, Crype B. and others. Build- 
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ing Our America, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951. 468 p. $2.48. 

The story of America from the Viking 
visits to the surrender of the Japanese. The 


story is told in simple direct style for young 
Americans. 


Raw tins, Georce & STRUBLE, ALDEN, 
H. Chemistry in Action. Second Edi- 
tion. D. C. Heath & Company, 1952. 
575 p. $3.60. 

A complete, well written, expertly il- 
lustrated chemistry textbook for high school 
students which gives sufficient fundamentals 
of the subject to explain numerous modern 
developments such as foods, medicines, plas- 


tics, atomic energy, fertilizers, and metals 
and non-metals. 


Riece., Ropert & Haucu, HELEN. 
United States of America, A History. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 855 p. 
n.p. 

A high school textbook recently revised 
to bring the story down to the war in Korea. 


SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR MElER. The 
Rise of Modern America . . . 1865- 
1951. Macmillan Company, 1951. 607 
p. $5.25. 

A comprehensive revision of a well-known 
college text most recently entitled the Politi- 


cal and Social Growth of the American 
People, 1865-1940. 


SCHNEIDERS, ALEXANDER A. /ntro- 
ductory Psychology—T he Principles of 
Human Adjustment, and workbook. 
Rinehart & Company, 1951. 461 p. 
$4.00; workbook, 74 p. $1.25. 

A text for use in elementary courses in 
psychology organized around two funda- 
mental concepts personality and adjustment. 
Good orientation to the field of psychology. 
Selected readings and a glossary would help 
the beginning student. 


Publications Listed 


Ames, Jesse H. & Others. My Coun- 
try’s Growth. Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, 1951. 384p. $2.00. 


Ames, Merurn McMain. My Coun- 
try’s Beginning. Webster Publishing 
Company, 1951. 345p. $1.84. 
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Ames, Mertin McMain & AMEs, 
Jesse H. My Country’s Heritage. Web- 
ster Publishing Company, 1951. 467p. 
$2.15. 


Ames, Mertin McMain & Others. 
My America. Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, 1951. 560p. $3.12. 


Ames, Meruin McMain & Others. 
My Country. Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, 1951. 492p. $2.44. 


Walk with the 
Devil. Pocket Books, Incorporated, 
1950. 213p. $.25. 


Bapmin, S. R. Trees in Britain. Pen- 
guin Books, 1951. 3lp. $.35. 


Baitey, Matitpa. Teacher’s Guide 
for Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis English 
Grades 3-8. American Book Company, 
1952. 


Matitpa. Workbook for 
English Grade 3. American Book Com- 
pany, 1952. 144p. n.p. 


Barp, Harry and Haroip S. MANa- 
KEE. Active Citizenship. John C. Wins- 
ton, 1951. 506 p. n.p. 


BaRKER, JOHN W. & PAuL 
K. Laboratory Manual for First Year 
College Chemistry. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1952. 186p. $3.00. 


BaRNETT, GASPAR CisNEROS. Learn- 
ing Through Seeing with Tachisto- 
scopic Teaching Techniques. Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1951. 145p. $3.75. 


Barrows, HarLAN & 
Others. The American Continents. Sil- 
ver Burdett, 1951. 316p. $3.00. 


Barrows, HarRLAN HARLAND & 
Others. Our Big World. Silver Burdett, 
1951. 191p. $2.20. 


Bartu, ALAN. The Loyalty of Free 
Men. Pocket Books, Incorporated, 
1952. 266p. $.35. 


Beroig, E., Ed. Concepts and 
Programs of Counseling. University of 
Minnesota Press, 1951. 8lp. $1.75. 


BERKELEY, ANTHONY. The Poisoned 
Chocolates Case. Pocket Books, Incorp- 
orated, 1929. 184p. $.25. 


Bible—King James Version. Pocket 
Books, Incorporated, 1951. 461p. $.35. 


Board of Education of the City of 
New York. A manual to guide experi- 
mentation with Spelling Lists A, B, and 
C. Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1951. 126p. n.p. 


Bono, Orrto, F., Ed. Hier, An An- 
thology of French History. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1952. 119p. $.80. 


BonuaM, Frank. Bold Passage. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1952. 
187p. $.25. 


Branp, Max. Danger Trail. Pocket 
Books, Incorporated, 1952. 230p. $.25. 


Brown, Francis J. & ANLiot, Ricu- 
ARD B. Human Relations in Higher 
Education. American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies, 1951. 74p. n.p. 


Burton, Sirk RicHarp (Translator). 
Arabian Nights (Tales from the). 
4llp. $.35. 


CALDWELL, Erskin. The Humorous 
Side of Erskin Caldwell. New American 
Library; A Signet Book, 1951. 224p. 
n.p. 


Carts, Norman & Others. Neighbors 
in Latin America. John C. Winston, 
1951. 260p. n.p. 


CARPENTER, JOHN Jo, Signal Guns at 
Sunup. Pocket Books, Incorporated, 
1950. 234p. $.25. 


CaRROLL, Curt. The Golden Herd. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1952. 
230p. $.25. 


CHANDLER, Raymonp. Pick-Up on 
Noon Street. Pocket Books, Incorpor- 
ated, 1952. 196p. $.25. 


CHANDLER, RayMonpD. Trouble Is 
My Business. Pocket Books, Incorpor- 
ated. 1939, 208p. n.p. 
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Rutu. Homeward 


CHATTERTON, 
Borne. Pocket Books, Incorporated, 
1950. 370p. $.25. 


Childhood Education. Journal of As- 
sociation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational. Association for Childhood 
Education International, Feb., 1952. 
288p. 


Committee on School and College 
Relations of the Educational Records 
Bureau. A Brief Report on College Ad- 
mission. Educational Records Bureau, 


1951, October. 61p. n.p. 


Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education. Guide for Re- 
source — Use Education Workshops. 
American Council on Education, 1951. 
45p. $.50. 


ConnELLY, Tuomas R. The Regis- 
trar. Washington Irving Publishing 
Company, 1951. 83p. n.p. 


Connor, WILLIAM H. & Others. Elec- 
tric Power and Social Policy. Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1951. 53p. $.75. 


Cooking with a Foreign Accent. Lane 
Publishing Company, 1952. A Sunset 
Book. 64p. $1.00. 


Cross, Genevieve. My Bunny Book. 
Cross Publications, 1952. unp. n.p. 


Cross, Genevieve. A Trip to the 
Yard. Garden City Books, Cross Pub- 
lications, 1952. unp. n.p. 


Curriculum and Materials. Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
September, 1951. 12p. n.p. 


Davis, Don. Death on Treasure Trail. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1952. 
163p. $.25. 


Davis, H. L. Honey in the Horn. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1935. 


Detmar, Vina. About Mrs. Leslie. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1950. 
295p. $.25. 
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Division of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Board of Education of the City 
of New York. Spelling Words List A. 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1950. 18p. n.p. 


Division of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Board of Education of the City 
of New York. Spelling Words List B. 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1950. 63p. n.p. 


Division of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Board of Education of the City 
of New York. Spelling Words List C. 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1950. 63p. n.p. 


Division of Research and Field Serv- 
ices, Indiana University. Indiana and 
Midwest School Building Planning 
Conference: Proceedings, 1952. 139p. 
$1.00. 


Druten, Joun van. Bell, Book and 
Candle. Dramatists Play Service, In- 
corporated, 1951. 76p. $.85. 


Durry, Warpen Cuinton T. The 
San Quentin Story. Pocket Books, In- 
corporated, 1950. 188p. $.25. 


FANNING, RoBERT JOSEPH, compiled 
& annotated. Pacific Islands Nutrition 
Bibliography. University of Hawaii 
Press, 1951. 70p. n.p. 


Fietp, Peter. The Smoking Iron. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1952. 
15lp. $.25. 


FREEMAN, WarREN S. Annotated List 
of Phonograph Records. Childrens’ 
Reading Service — Seasonal Promo- 
tions, Incorporated, 1952. 48p. $.10. 


Gaines, P. C. & Others. Experiments 
in General Chemistry. Mosby, 1951. 
190p. $2.75. 


GarpDINER, C., Introduction. 
The Confessions of Saint Augustine. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1952. 
301p. $.35. 


GaRDNER, ERLE STANLEY. The Case 
of the Backward Mule. Pocket Books, 
Incorporated, 1946. 198p. $.25. 
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GARDNER, ERLE STANLEY. The Case 


of the Borrowed Brunette. Pocket 
Books, Incorporated, 1952. 201p. $.25. 


Gavin, Rutu E. & Hutcuinson, E, 
Litwin. Reference Manual for Steno- 
graphers and Typists. Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 1951. 187p. n.p. 


GILBERT, BeTzNER, & McLAucHLIN. 
Learning to Live; Basic Relationships 
of Life; a Booklist for Supplementary 
Reading in the Combined Book Ex- 
hibit. Combined Book Exhibit, 1951. 
56p. n.p. 

GoopFELLow, Raymonp C, & Rosen. 
BERG, Henry J. The Ace Super Market. 
American Book Company, 1951. unp. 
n.p. 


Goopis, Daviv. Missing Persons. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1950. 
152p. $.25. 

Gunn, Tom. Painted Post Law. 


Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1936. 
150p. $.25. 


Guturieg, A. B. The Big Sky. Pocket 
Books, Incorporated, 1952. 436p. $.35. 


Harris, Dr. M. Larayette. Life Can 
Be Meaningful. Christopher Publishing 
House, 1951. 195p. $2.00. 


Hart, WALTER W. A First Course in 
Algebra. (2nd edition) D. C. Health, 
1951. 389p. $2.28. 


Hart, WALTER W. A Second Course 
in Algebra (2nd edition) D. C. Heath, 
1951. 488p. $2.40. 


Hart, WALTER W. & Jann, Lora D. 
Mathematics in Action—T hird Edition. 
Book 1, Book 2, & Book 3. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1952. Bk. i, 324p. 
$2.12; Bk. 2, 294p. $2.24; Bk. 3, 354p. 
$2.40. 


Hepce, WILHELMINA G. American 
Speech—Third Edition. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1951. 596p. n.p. 


Herzperc, Max J. Better English. 
Ginn & Company, 1952. 400p. $2.28. 


Hocan, Inez. We Are a Family. E. 


P. Dutton and Company, Incorporated, 
1952. 93p. $2.75. 


Hucues, Dorotuy B. The Candy 
Kid. Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1950. 
213p. $.25. 


Hunt, ARTHUR BILLINGs, compiler 
and arranger. Southland Spirituals and 
Jubilees. Van Kampen Press, 1951. 
18p. $.50. 


Ivey, Joun E., Jr. & Others. Com- 
munity Resources. John C. Winston, 
1951. 314p. n.p. 


Jennincs, Joun. The Pepper Tree. 


Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1950. 
390p. $.35. 
Jounson, H. Wesster & McFar- 


LAND, StuarT W. How to Use a Bus- 
iness Library with Sources of Business 
Information. South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1951. 122p. n.p. 


Jounston, Marjyorie C. & Others. 
En Marcha—A First Course in Span- 
ish, Frederick Ungar Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. 296p. $2.75. 


Kirk, JEREMY. The Build-Up Boys. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1952. 
215p. $.25. 


G. Lomparp, M.D. Sexual 
Feelings in Married Men and Women. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1951. 
178p. 


KoTTMEYER, WILLIAM & LAMBADER, 
May B. Spelling Magic. Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, 1951. 46p. I.; 62p. 
II, $.24. 


Kyp, Tuomas. The Spanish Tragedy. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 102p. 
$.35. 


LAMBADER, KoTTMEYER & WICKEY. 
Goals in Spelling. Webster Publishing 
Company, 1951. II, 96p.; III, 96p.; 
IV, 112p.; V, 112p.; VI, 112p.; Vil, 
112p.; VIII, 112p.; $.36. 
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Lastey, S. J & Mupp, M. F. The New 
Applied Mathematics. 4th Edition. 
Prentice - Hall, Incorporated, 1952. 
386p. n.p. 


Latimer, WENDELL M. & HILpE- 
BRAND, JOEL H. Reference Book of In- 


organic Chemistry. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. 625p. $5.00. 


Leonarp, CHarLtes W. Why Chil- 
dren Misbehave. Science Research As- 
sociates, 1952. 49p. $.40. 


Letron, Mitprep & Others. Clubs 
Are Fun. Science Research Associates, 


Incorporated, 1952. 40p. $.40. 


LEWELLEN, Joun. Exploring Atomic 
Energy. Science Research Associates, 
Incorporated, 1951. 40p. $.40. 


LEWELLEN, JoHN. Primer of Atomic 


Energy. Science Research Associates, 
Incorporated, 1952. 49p. $.40. 


The Little Golden Paper Dolls. Simon 
and Schuster, 1952. unp. $.25. 


Lomax, Butss. Colt Comrades. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1939. 


182p. n.p. ' 


Lunp, Rosert. Hour of Glory; 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1952. 
368p. $.35. 


McCiunc, L. S. General Bacteri- 
ology Laboratory Manual. W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1952. 134p. n.p. 


McC uusky, F. Dean, ed. The Audio- 
Visual Series. Wm. C. Brown, Com- 
pany, 1951. 118p. $3.75. 


McSwarn, E. T, & Cuivpress, Jack 
R. Opportunities for Education in the 
Next Decade. University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. 112p. $3.25. 


Marcuerite, Sister M. My Reading 
and Phonics Book for the Pre-Primers, 
New Edition. Ginn & Company, 1951. 
46p. $.52. 


Mason, F. Van Wyck. Rivers of 
Glory. Pocket Books, Incorporated, 
1952. 542p. $.35. 
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Maucuam, W. Somerset. Cakes and 
Ale and Other Favorites. Pocket Books, 
Incorporated, 1951. 381p. $.35. 


Mayne, F. & CROWNINGSHIELD, 

GERALD. Acounting for Secretaries. 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1951. 
338p. $3.00. 


Neisser, G. When Children 
Start Dating. Science Research As- 
sociates, Incorporated, 1951. 49p. $.40. 


Occ, EvizaBetuH. Why Some Women 
Stay Single. Public Affairs Committee, 
Incorporated, Pamphlet No. 177. 3lp. 
$.25. 


Paton, ALAN. South Africa Today. 


Public Affairs Committee, Incorpor- 
ated, 1951. 32p. $.25. 


Poo.ey, R. C. & Others. Exploring 
Life Through Literature. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1951. 540p. $3.36. 


Poo ey, R. C. & Others. Good Times 
Through Literature. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1951. 576p. $3.20. 


Pratt, FLETCHER. A Short History 
of the Civil War. Pocket Books, Incorp- 
orated, 1948. 413p. $.35. 


PRESNELL, RoBERT, Jr. The Witching 
Pool (Edgell’s Island) Pocket Books, 
Incorporated, 1952. 388p. $.35. 


Preston, JoHN Hype. A Short His- 
tory of the American Revolution. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1952. 
501p. $.35. 


QUEEN, ELLERY. Cat of Many Tails. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1949. 


289p. n.p. 


Rane, MacLeop. Gun 
Showdown. Pocket Books, Incorpor- 
ated, 1945, 211p. $.25. 


Reep, E. M. & Others. Teacher’s 
Guidebook for Stories from Near and 
Far. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 


99p. $.80. 


B 


Reep, E. M. & Others. Teacher’s 
Guidebook for Stories of Now and 
Long Ago. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. 86p. $.80. 


Reep, E. M. & Others. Teacher’s 
Guidebook for Stories Old and New. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 88p. 
$.80. 


Ropinson, Henry Morton. The 
Great Snow. Pocket Books, Incorpor- 
ated, 1952. 263p. $.25. 


Russe.x, D. H. & Others. Doorways 
to Discovery. Ginn and Company, 
1952. 399p. $2.44. 


Scott, A. F. English Composition— 
Book 1. Cambridge University Press, 
1951. 66p. n.p. 


Scott, A. F. English Composition— 
Book 11. Cambridge University Press, 
1951. 87p. n.p. 


Seton, Anya. Foxfire. Pocket Books, 
Incorporated, 1952. 344p. $.25. 


Suutman, Mac. The Zebra Derby. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1946. 
165p. $.25. 


SmitH, J. RussELL and Others. 
Neighbors in the United States and 
Canada. John C. Winston, 1951. 350p. 
n.p. 


SmitH, Marie Evizasetu. Bob’s 
Story of the Retail Food Market. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 47p. 
n.p. 


SmitH, Marie Exvizapetu. Mother’s 
Story of Dairying. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951. 47p. n.p. 


Snyper, Harotp E. & Georce E. 
BeaucHaMP. An Experiment in Inter- 
national Cultural Relations. American 
Council on Education, 1951. 112p. 
$1.50. 


SONDERGAARD, ARENSA & REED, 
Mary M. Fun for Fidelia. D. C. Heath 
& Company, 1950. 32p. $.40. 


SONDERGAARD, ARENSA & REED, 


Mary M. Maybelle the Donkey. D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1951. 32p. $.40. 


STARNES, RicHarD. Another Mug for 
the Bier. Pocket Books Incorporated, 
1952. 212p. $.25. 


Stropparb, A, F., Bartey, 
English-Third Course, Fourth Course. 
American Book Company, 1948. 423p. 
423p. 


Stopparp, A. F., BarLey, MATILDA 
& Lewis. English — Second Edition 
Grades 3-8. American Book Company, 
1952. Grade 3, 280p.; 4, 328p.; 5, 
315p.; 6, 332p.; 7, 378p.; 8, 394p. 


Stopparp, A. F., BarLey, MATILDA 
& McPuHerson, Rosamonp. English- 
First Course, Second Course. American 


Book Company, 1947. 530p. 594p. 


STONE, SMALLEY, Cooke & Bircu. 
Cursive Basic Handwriting — book 
eight. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
48p. n.p. 


STREET, James. Tap Roots. Pocket 
Books, Incorporated, 1952. 503p. $.35. 


Truss, SeLpon. Why Slug a Post- 
man. Pocket Books, Incorporated, 
1950. 218p. $.25. 


Watt, Georce W. Laboratory Ex- 
periments in General Chemistry and 
Qualitative Analysis. McGraw - Hill 
Book Company, Incorporated, 1951. 
227p. $2.75. 


WEBER, CHRISTIAN OLIVER. Read- 
ing and Vocabulary Development. 
Prentice - Hall, Incorporated, 1951. 
159p. $2.00. 


Westcott, Jan. The Hepburn. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1950. 
276p. n.p. 


Wuire, Arcuie. Sailing Ships. Pen- 
guin Books, Incorporated, 1951. 30p. 
$.35. 


WituiaMs, TENNESSEE. A Street Car 
Named Desire. New American Library: 
A Signet Book, 1951. 142p. n.p. 
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Wirt, Fremont P. & ALLEN, Jack. 
Workbook jor United States History. 
American Book Company, 1952. 169p. 
np. 

Wo.rsein, Seymour L. & GoLp- 
STEIN, HaroLp. Our World of Work. 


Science Research Associates, Incorp- 


orated, 1951. 49p. $.40. 


Wo.rr, Perry. Attack. Pocket 


Books, Incorporated, 1950. 193p. $.25. 


World Atlas. Rand McNally, Pocket 
Books, Incorporated, 1951. 232p. $.35. 


YauHAAES, HERBERT. Something Can 
Be Done About Chronic Illness. Public 
Affairs Committee, Incorporated, 1951. 
145p. $.25. 


Yersy, Frank. Pride’s Castle. 
Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1949. 
382p. $.35. 
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8th Printing Now off the Press! 


There’s a good reason why SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is used in 
so many thousands of 7th, 8th, and 9th grades that it’s now going into 
its eighth printing. These schools have found that it’s a paying invest- 
ment for more efficient student work in the social-studies classroom— 
and that it has carry-over values in many subjects. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS offers a systematic way of teaching the 
20 basic social-studies skills, and a systematic plan for checking on 
pupil achievement in each skill. The 20 skills units—all in one book— 
improve pupil work in the social studies; increase the number of useful 
skills taught: and relieve teachers of endless detail. Chances are you have 
an examination copy in the school. If you have, now’s the time to order 
a quantity for use in 1952. If you haven't, order your approval copy 
today! 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies 13. How to Locate References on a 
Reading Topic 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
5. How to Use a Dictionary Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
7. How to Use an Atlas and Figures 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Material 
Discussion 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


11. How to Use an Index 
——— 30-day approval—List price $1.75 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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Toward higher levels of health and scholarship 
through better vision, better posture 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


The welfare of the school child, and 
the efficiency of the teacher, both, 
are benefited by the unique features 
of the American Universal “Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436). As the 
child is relieved of postural and vis- 
ual stresses and strains. learning and 
teaching both become easier. And 
better posture, better vision, con- 
tribute directly to improved general 
health. 

Known as the key to the co-ordi- 
nated classroom, the ‘“Ten-Twenty” 
has won praise from educators every- 
where. It is the only desk with a top 
adjustable, easily and quietly, to 
three approved positions —20°, 10°, 


and level. It is the only one with 
automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment for focal adjustment to all 
tasks. The seat swivels 45° either 
way to silent, cushioned stops, mini- 
mizing the child’s need to twist its 
body in response to left or right 
hand or eye preferences—and assur- 
ing easy ingress and egress. Sanitary, 
one-piece, steel bookbox is roomy, 
easily accessible. 


FREE BOOKLETS: 


[I~ 


. 


Education Grows”? and 
“The Co-ordinated Class- 
room’’—two informative 
R works on recent educational 
~ dey elopments. W rite Dept.9. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING . Grand Rapids 2, Mich. - Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


10° slope 


Easy access 
to book-box 


Fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment 
(Top at 20°) 


level 
q 
: 
— 
metican Seating Company 
Be 


